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For the New-Yorker. 


cCOoOsMO; 
AN ITALIAN HISTORIC SKETCH. 


Oxk morn the Princes from the wall 
Took down the weapons of the chase, 


And issued from the ducal hall, ‘ 


Their sinews in the hunt te brace. 
The mother with an anxious eye 

Beheld ler manly sons depart, 
And vainly strove to quell the sigh, 

For grief was heavy at her heart. 


She saw them ere they went away, 

The tangled wild and glen w range, 
By frowns their settled hate betray, 

And looks of stern resolve exchange. 
When gently on the land and flood 

The dusky veil of eve was thrown, 
The youngest hunter from the wood 

With horn and hound came back alone. 


The stain of purple on the hilt 
Of his keen dirk suspicion woke ; 
His looks expressive were of guilt, 
Though in a mirthful tone he spoke. 
When loudly questioned why he came 
Without his brother, he replied, 
“T left him still pursuing game, 
Alive and well, ere eventide.” 


A banil of liegemen, tried aud true, 
The ducal palace lef at night, 
Aad vainly warning bugle blew 
To guide their absent prince aright. 
Within the forest, lying dead, 
The missing one at last was found ; 
And damp with slaughter was his bed, 
Upon the dark and trampled ground. 


Duke Cosmo, when the tidings came, 
His fingers clenching, smote his brow, 
And spake, while horror shook his frame, 

“ My fondest hopes are blasted now ! 
His body to that chamber bear, 
Where hang the portraits of my race ; 
And—mark me—hide with utmost care 
Stiff limbs and cold distorted face.” 


His princely garb the father rent, 
And long and bitterly he wept; 
Thea slyly to that chamber went 
Wherein the guilty hunter slept: 
The mourner wiped his tearful eyes— 
The storm of grief had made them dim— 
And calmly bade the youth arise, 
Aad from the chamber follow bim. 
The wretched parent led the way 
With hurried stride to that dread room, 
In which the lifeless brother lay, 
Wrapt in the raiment of the tomb. 
The slayer by the hand he took, 
And fixed on him a dark keeu eye, 
But in bis quietude of look 
No trace of terror could espy. 
His arm uplifting, Cosmo cried, 
“ Affect not calmness, guilty youth ! 
Or fruitless efforts make to hide 
From God and man the awful truth: 
Add not to thy foul crime deceit, 
Bu: rather deeply feel remorse.” 
Then, lifting up the gory sheet, 
Unfolded to his view the corse. 
Wild frenzy should consume thy brain 
While gazing on that ghastly brow, 
And blood should curdle in each vein— 
Can thy lips guard the secret now!” 
How atill he lies! upon his flesh 
The worm will soon in darkness feed : 
Those gaping wounds that bleed afresh* 
Disclose the author of the deed! 


“To me address no vain appeal ! 
Fix not on me that pleading eye! 
Thy doom is written on the steel 
That drank his blood—and thou must die!” 
Deep struck the father, and the son 
Fell gasping on the marble floor, 
While darkly from his bosom ran 
A fatal stream of bubbling gore. 
Fond, gentle mother of the slain ! 
It was a fearful night for thee, 
And madness feasted on thy brain, 
While sumless was thy misery ! 
Ah, Death was merciful indeed 
When fled thy angel soul away, 
By his sepulchral whisper freed 
From agonizing bonds of clay. W. H.C. H. 


* “ The body is said to have bled (very possibly by chance) at his || 
approach.”— Mavor, vol. 16, p. 283. 





For the New Yorker. 
EL ALDOMAR. 


SY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BROTHER,’ ‘LETTERS OF A MONOMANIAC’, &C. 





| 
CHAPTER VI. } 


| “Ispeep, I must begone, but I will return speedily; the | 
second day shal! not be waned before I am with thee again. 
Adieu, sweet, and be happy. Forget what has passed; it 
| was a dream—a terrible dream, but no reality; henceforth 
| thou shalt never weepagain. Come, one more most precious 
kiss, and then farewell.” 

Thus spoke Felix as he parted from his wife. Hesmiled, | 
and endeavored to think himself happy; but he was not. The 
balm of love had been poured into his wounded heart, and its | 
torture assuaged; but the poison was not cradicated—it lin- | 
gered still under his assumed content, and festered unseen 
As he passed toward the gate, where the faithful Diego at- | 
tended with his horses, Sarah, his wife’s attendant, hastily |, 
crossed the hall, but seemed not to notice ler master. Felix | 
had said tohimself, “‘ Lam satisfied—I am no longer jealous;”’ 
| yet, the mere sight of his wife's attendant thus crossing his 
path in an instant struck the abscess of his soul, and a shiver 
shook his whole frame. He passed on. Upon the stone | 
floor at his foot lay a folded note; it was sealed, but not ad- | 
dressed. He seized it, hurried into a small room at hand, 
! and tore open the billet. It ran thus: 


“To my heart of hearts: —Thanks, thanks, thanks! Thy in 

timation comes to my soul as the whispers of angels in the 
‘night. For two days—two happy daye, will he be absent; it is 
| blisstoo much! ‘To night, at twelve, will I be i in paradise ; ; till || 
then, my soul, adieu!” 


High on a stately bed, beneath a canopy of purple silk, 
slept the beautiful Mary. Two tapers were burning upon a 
toilet table, yet their light but partially illumined the spa- || 
cious apartment. On the floor, near the bed, lay a plumed 
hat, a cloak, sword and gloves. A door at the further end 
of the apartment opened into a small room, from which a 
window looked into the garden; this window was now open, 


| 


| 


| was slow and deep, and she appeared to be plunged in utter 


which generally characterizes a tranquil slumber; the brow | 
| | seemed slightly contracted, and about the lips lurked an anx- 
ious and unhappy appearance. The door of the apartment | 
| cautiously opened, and with a noiseless step, a man entered 


sleeper, while deep emotion struggled on his swarthy visage ; 
his broad chest heaved convulsively, and two or three heavy || 
tears gleamed on his long lashes, and fell with an audible 
| sound upon the floor. 

“‘ The potion works,” he exclaimed at length; and after an 
apparent struggle with himself, he st 1 down and kissed 
the cheek of the sleeper. It seemed to cost him much to 
raise up his head, but he did so with a sudden action; and 











_ and the pale moonbeams were sleeping on the floor. The || 
, repose of the beautiful wife was profound; her respivation i 


| and approached the bed. He gazed for some time upon the || | 


| bim, he again strode to the door, shot the bolts that secured 
| iton the inside, glanced at the things which lay upon the 
floor, then at the sleeper, and striking his breast hard with 
| his clenched hand, hurried into the small room that opened 
| to the garden. Scarcely had he quitted the apartment, when 
| a violent blow was given to the bolted door; another and 
| another followed in quick succession, and the staples drawing 
| from their hold, the portal flew wide. With a drawn sword 
| in his hand—pale and haggard as a sheeted corpse, but with 
| a deadly gleam of hatred blazing from his eye, Felix rushed 
"into the room. The things upon the floor caught his eye, 
and with acry that might have burst from the heart of a 


| stricken tiger, he sprang toward the bed. He rudely threw 


the coverings from the form of his still sleeping wife, and 


| gazed for a moment in stupified surprise, as be observed her 


apparent tranquil slumber and her loveliness. In another 


ment, and he rushed toward it; before him was the open 
window, and the orange boughs rustling in the breeze. A 
deep malediction escaped his lips, and he turned again to 
the bed. With frantic violence, grasping the arm of his wife, 
he shook her till the whole frame of the massive couch trem- 


pt an | instant his eye caught the open door of the adjoini ». apart- 
| 
| 


| bled, whilst, in the tones of a madman, he exclaimed: 


“ Awake! awake!—look up, thou beautiful liar—thou fair 
dissembiler! look up, adulteress, and receive the reward of 
thy guilt!” 

The unhappy wife opened her eyes, and starting up in the 
bed, gazed with a bewildered look upon her husband. Sud- 
denly a beautiful smile broke over her face, and exclaiming: 

“Oh, Felix, are you returned?” she endeavored to em- 
brace him. Sternly grasping her with the left hand, whilst 
|| his right still held the naked sword, he thrust her back, and 
held her out at arm’s length before him. 

“ Perfidious viper!” he cxclaimed, “‘ would you approach 
me with those lips yet reeking from the kisses of your para- 
mour? Would you clasp me with those arms that but even 
now were clinging to my dishonor? Oh, wretch !—monster 
of deceit and falsehood! the death I intend to give thee is 
too merciful; but receive it, and to the hell you have me.iied 
in the fulness of your sin!” 

He raised his arm to strike; but by a sudden, writhing, 
motivn, the unfortunate girl disengaged herself from his grasp, 
|| and sprang to the other side of the bed. There, dropping on 
her knees, she exclaimed: 

“Do not kill me, Felix! I will die if you wish it, but do not 


|| stain your hand with my blood, for it will lic heavy upon 


your heart when T am dead. I wish not to live, since I have 


| lost your love; I will die readily—gladly, if it will pleasure 


you, but I would not have you my murderer. Say, my lord 
and husband, shall your wife die ?—shall the unhappy Mo- 


risco, whom you have so long blessed with your love, now 


leave you? Speak but the word, and your will is accomp- 


lished.” 
“« Die!” said the pallid husband sternly—remorselessly. 
She arose from her knees, approached her lord, and taking, 


| unresisted, the sword from his grasp, said: 
| oblivion. Yet the expression of her features was not that |! 


“‘ Thy will be done!” Then fixing her dark eye upon his 
face, she plunged the blade into her bosom, ard fell back upon 
the bed; the sword fell heavily to the floor, and the red blood 
of the Morisco stveamed from herheart. ‘ I am dying,’’ she 
| cried faintly, “I am dying; the misty hand of Death is dim- 
| ming my eyes—his cold touch is pressing on my heart! Be- 
HI || fore I depart—oh, before I am for ever torn from thy loved 
sight, my husband—my lord, approach me, touch me but 
with thy hand, speak but one word of love to my ear, and I 
shall die happy! Iam innocent!—TI am innocent !—I am in- 
nocent! What! not a word !—not alook t—nota kiss? My 
| Felix !—my love !”—and she died. 

A bitter laugh rang on the ear of the stunned and bereaved 
husband. He looked up: before him stood the calumniator. 





pressing his hand upon his eyes to shut out the sight before 








“Fiend !"’ cried Felix “ who art thou?” 
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recesses of his breast—‘“‘ Ex. ALDomarR!” Cc. J. B. 





For the New-Yorket. 
TO MY SOUL. 
* He sleeps, lof his once bright fame! 
He has no feeling of the glory gone; 
He has no eye to catch the mounting fame 
That once in transport drew his spirit on: 
He lies in dull, oblivious sieep, nor cares 
Who the wreathed laurel bears.’ 
Awake! awake, my soul ! 
’Tis time to break thy slumbers; 
Wake from this strange, this sad control, 
That thy spirit’s wing so cumbers. 
Arouse thee from the dream 
That fetters thus thy powers, 
And let the light one moment gleam 
From the cloud that o’er it lowers. 
Off with this wearying weight! 
Soul, make one strong endeavor! 
Strive, ere it be for aye too late, 
This cankering chain to sever. 
Hath not the voice of Fame 
A charm thy strength to waken? 
Thine own high gifts no more a claim ? 
Strange thou should’st thus be shaken. 
Wake from thy gloom—ewake! 
There must be light to cheer thee ; 
I pray thee, soul, this bondage break— 
Let thought once more come near thee. 
I may not plead in vain— 
I cannot ask unheeded ; 
Hasten, then, to thine own again— 
Thy treasures now are needed 


Hasten, before the flower 

That Hope had reared is blighted— 
Ere the lamp hath lost its power, 

To be again re-lighted ; 
Ere the ‘ silver chord,’ my soul, 

To thy touch ro more give token— 
Ere the spirit’s golden bow! 

Be fur ever drain’d and brokea. 


I pray thee but one word— 
One sound of days departed— 
One lingering tone of promise heard, 
To cheer the weary-hearted. 
Let not silence grow a spell, 
Companion of the spirit, 
Around thee evermore to dwell— 
A gift thou must inherit. 


Not for my humble lays 
The wreath which Glory twineth ; 
Nor yet the bright but hollow praise 
For which Ambition pineth. 
Oh, not for these alone, 
My soul, have I thus striven 
To burst the bonds that hold thee down, 
By which thy strength is riven. 
I would live o'er again 
The thoughts of early feeling, 
And weave more closely in Life's chain 
Thy Genius’ first revealing ; 
When thou soar’dst on eagle wing 
To the realm of Fancy’s vision, 
And tuned thy lyre’s bewitching string 
To some seraph strain Elysian! 
Then, for the sake of all 
The hopes thou once didst cherish, 
Wilt thou not list my earnest call, 
Ere every wish doth perish ? 
Awake! awake, my soul! 

*Tis time to break thy slumbers; 
Wake from the strange, the sad control, 
That thy spirit’s wing so cumbers! 

TMinois, Oct. 1837. 


APOSTROPHE TO A ONE DOLLAR BII.L. 
Thou art at best the ghost of cash— 
The spirit of a specie dollar; 
Thy paper fabric is but trash, 
od - * pomienes are hollow! 
ear that thou art 
Re econ 


Stari. 
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The stranger gazed at him long with a look of horrid and | 
triumphant vengeance, and then answered, from the deep | 
|| [I po love an old book. 


THE NEW-YORKER. 





For the New Yorker. 
OLD BOOKS. 
I think it one of the most delight- 
|, ful traits in the character of Elia, his worship of the old wri- 
‘ters. His was just the mind to appreciate their familiar con 
| versational style, and the heart which was visible in every 
line of their works. I love the quaintness of their conceits, 
| and the antique phraseology in which they are delivered. I 
| took upon a black-letter volume with the same degree of 
| rapture with which a virtuoso lingers before a chef d’euvre 
|,of Raphael, Domenichino, or Salvator Rosa; and I feel a 
| throb of pride when I remember that the same objects that I 
|, reverence have claimed the devotions of such a man as Charles 
| Lamb—blessings on his memory !—emphatically the man 
without enemy. One of the most distinctive traits of the 
\ authors of olden time, and I think one of the most charming, 
i was their familiarity. The author of to-day, it is true, fur- 
|| nishes a banquet, on a service of gold, of the most costly and 
| brilliant character, consisting of all that can delight the eye 
| as well as the taste; but when he has arranged the feast, that 
| the course shall appear in due order, he retires and leaves his 
guests to amuse themselves. Not so the Burtons and the 
| Froissarts of three centuries agone: they offered, I allow, 
but a bacon of beef and plum-pudding, or perhaps a baked 
boar’s head, served in wooden platters; but they sat at the 
|| same table with their friends, and played the host with the 
| same admirable grace with which they provided and arranged 
| the repast. They always had a jest, or a conceit, or a quip, 
| or simile for every one who did them the honor to sit and eat 
| with them; and while serving the guests with a piece of the 
beef, would tell the name of the butcher, and relate some 
‘anecdote of him, or some incident of the cookery: how the 
| scullion spilt some of the gravy on the cook's best gown, or 
how the turnspit escaped from his Ixion-like toil, to the near 
| spoiling of the whole repast. If the dignity of modern au- 
| thorship was wanting, there was also none of its heartlessness. 
|, A modern book may be read, and we rise from its perusal 
with no knowledge of its author, and wish for his acquaint- 
|| ance; but reading one of these quaint, old, black-letter wri- 
ters, 1s hke holding converse, face to face, with a friend. 
We seem to have him palpably before us; we are certain we 





| should recognise him in a crowd, so completely has he drawn 


| his own portrait in his style. My life upon it, the old authors 
| were all men of the finest feelings and warmest hearts—good 
| husbands, indulgent fathers, and affectionate brothers. 1 
| mean, of course, those on indifferent subjects, not such as had 
| had the milk of human kindness soured and their hearts hard- 
|| ened by the virulence of religious controversy or the acerbity 
_ of political discussion. Such men are exceptions to rules in 
| allcases. 
) I have before me a large quarto, bound in black leather, 
| with the teeth of Time visibly impressed on its exterior. Age 
| has loosed the paste which bound the parts together, and 
they are falling away from each other, like friends in the day 
| of adversity; yet within the worm-riddled covers lives immor- 
}talthe mind of the author, whose body mouldered to dust 
| centuries since. The title-page states this antique volumetu be 
l “ APXAIOTIAOYTOEZ: 
" Containing ten following books to the former 
i| Treasvrie of Avncient and Moderne times; being the 
|| Learned Collections, Ivdiciovs Readings. aud Memorable Ob- 
j servations; nat ouley Diuioe, Morall and Philosophic- 
i all, but also Poeticall, Martiall, Politicall, His- 
| : toricall, Astrologicall, &c. &.,; 
|| Translated ovt of that worthy Spanish Gentleman, Pedro Mexia 
|| and M. Francisco Sansorino, that famous Italian; as also, 
i} of those honovrable Frenchmen, Anthony du Ver- , 
dier, Lord of Vaupriaur ; Loys Guyon Sieur 
i de la Nauche, Covnsellovr ynto the 
| King ; Claudius Gruget, Parisian. 
} Printed by William laggard, 1619.” 
|| Then follows “ The Epistle Dedicatorie”—a model of mo- 
| desty and argument worthy of study by writers even in this 
I refined age. It is redolent of quaintness and antique ortho- 
|| graphy, and a most amusing production. It commences with 
| a large illuminated capital : 
“ To the most Noble and Twinlike Paire, 
of truly Honorable and compleat Perfection, Sir Phili 
Herbert, night of the Bath to our dread Soueraine King ames 
Sherland, 





at His Royall Coronation; Lord Baron of 
ag eo , and Companion in the 
a amous 
of the Order of the Garter 


As also To the truely vertuous and Noble Countesse his Wife 
Lady Susan, Danghter to the Right Honorable Ed.’ 
ward Vere, Earie of Oxenford, Viscount Bul- 
bec, Lord Sandford and of Badeles- 


“ Worthily might 1 bee condemned of Arroguncie, (most 
noble Lord and Lady,) because, hauing past the Pikes in 
peece of the selfe same Service, (followed with Fauour and 
kind Acceptation, ) | should therefore vppon the like 
Successe: knowing the inconstant nature of Times, that as 
they alter so do Men’s Humors and Dispositions with them, 
For that which carrieth liking and allowance To-day falles 
into Loathing and Contempt To-morrow; Opinions being 
more various in the case of es, then are the Arguments 
whereon they discourse, because ce Curiosity will haue 
his Censure. But as the Laste for Hercules was not fash- 
ioned to fit cuerie Foote, nor his Lyons Skinne to be worne by 
any base Loute, euen so the Sublimitie of true Iudgement (in 
matters of such industrious and painfull labor) should be left 
to the learned, not to euerie coarse mechanicke Conceit, 
capeable of Nothing but of such Occasions as are suteable to 
his owne Condition. 

* L have read of the greate River Euripus which ebbeth 
and floweth seven times a day, and with such violence that it 
carrieth Ships vppon it with full sayle directly against the 
Winde. Seuen times in an Houre ebbeth and floweth rash 
Opinion in the torrent of indiscreet and troublesome Appre- 
hension, carrying eriticke Calumnie and squint-ey'd detrac- 
tion mainly against the Winde of Wisedom and ludgement; 
because their Braines are no betier Ballast nor their Capa- 
city of further Reach and Extendnre. 

** And yet, if the saying of Hesiode be true, ‘ That nothing 
can be more pleasing than Variety which 1s the Soules checf- 
| est Solace,’ then ‘not fearing Folly, but speaking to peeriess 
| noble Nature) give mee leave to tell you het there can hurd- 
| ly bee any especial! Subject imagined but one argument or 
| other heere meeteth with it. From Sacred Divinitie, (the 
| most solide and supreme of all other) through ail other Artes 
and Sciences whatsoever, even to any lowly and the meanest 
| (worthy profession, here is some Notable Marke or Monu- 
; ment thereof (if it be either Anciente or Moderne) stored vp 
in this Treasurie for future Ages to delight in, and to receive 
no meane benefit thereby.” &e. &e. 
| Enough. I have quoted sufficiently to exhibit the style 
and fashion of a Dedication twu hundred years since. Have 
' we improved upon the model in our day and generation? S. 
} == 


| From the Knickerbocker for February. 

| THE RINGS OF SATURN. 

| BY THOMAS DICK, LL.D. AUTHOR OF ‘ THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPUZR,’ ac. 
| Tue rings which encircle the planet Saturn may be con- 
sidered as among the most grand and wonderful phenomena 
of the universe. This phenomenon was first perceived by 
| Galileo, in the year 1610, soon after the invertion of the tcl 
| escope ; but its real nature was not at first apprehended. He 
imagined that Saturn was ‘in the shape of an olive,” and that 
‘this planet consisted of two small globes attached to a larger 
Jone; one of these globes being placed on one side, and ano- 
| ther upon the other side. In the above year, he published 
his discovery, in a Latin sentence, the meaning of which wes, 
|that he had seen Saturn appearing with three bodics. Aiur 
viewing the planet in this form for two years, he was surpn- 
| sed to see it become quite round, without its adjoining gleb«s, 
| and to remain in this state for some time; and, aller a con- 
|| siderable period, to appear again in its triple form, as before. 
| This deception was owing to the want of magnifying power 
| in the telescope used by Galileo. For the first telescope con- 
| structed by this astronomer, magnified the diameters of ob- 
| jects only three times; his second improved telescope magni- 
, fied only eight times; and the best telescope which, at that 
| time, he found himself capable of constructing, magnified |it- 


tle more than thirty times; and with this telescope he made 
most of his discoveries. But a telescope of this power is not 
| sufficient to show the opening, or dark space, between the 
| ring and Saturn, on each side of the planet; and, at the time 
| it appeared divested of its two appendages, the thin and dark 
| edge of the ring must have been in a line between his eye and 
| the body of Saturn—which phenomenon happens once every 
fifteen years. About forty years after this period, the cele- 
brated Huygens greatly improved the art of grinding object- 
glasses; and with a telescope of his own construction, twelve 
feet long, and afterward with another of twenty-three feet, 
| which magnified ubjects one hundred times, he discovered the 
true shape of Saturn's ring; and in 1659, published his ‘Syr 
tema Saturnium,’ in which he describes and delineates all its 


ye oe 

t was suspected by astronomers, more than a century 8£° 
that the ring of Saturn was double, or divided into two con- 
centric rings. Carsini su it was ble that thie 
was the case. Mr. Pound, in the account of his observations 
on Saturn, in 1723, by means of Hadiey’s new reflecting tele 
scope, states, that with this instrument he could plainly per 
ceive “ the black list in Saturn's ring,” and gives an engre 
ving of the planet and ring, with dark stripe distinctly 
marked, as in the modern views of Saturn. It was not, how- 








ever, till Sir W. Herschel began to make observations on this 
planet, with his powerful telescopes, that Saturn was recog: 
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nised as being invested with two concentric rings. The fol- 
lowing are the dimensions of the rings, as determined by the 
observations of this astronomer, which are here expressed in 
the nearest round numbers. Outside diameter of the exle- 
rior ving, 204,800 miles, which is nearly twenty-six times the 
diameter of the earth. Inside diameter of this ring, 190,200 
miles. Breadth of the dark space between the two rings, 
2,839 miles, which is seven hundred miles more than the di- 
ameter of our moen, so that a body as large as the muon 
would have room to move between the rings. Outside diam- 
eter of the interior ring, 134,400, and the inside diameter, 
146,300 miles. Breadth of the exterior ring, 7,200 miles; 
breadth of the interior, 20,000 wiles, or two and a half times 
the diameter of the earth; so that the interior ring is nearly 
three times broader than the exterior. The thickness of the 
rings has not yet been accurately determined. Sir John 
Herschel supposes that it does not exceed une hundred miles. 
“So very thin is the ring,” says Sir John, “ that it is quite in- 
visible, when its edge is directly turned to the earth, to any 
but telescopes of extraordinary power.” The breadth of the 
two rings, including the dark space between them, is very 
nearly equal to the dark space which intervenes between the 
globe of Saturn and the inside of the interior ring. It ap- 
pears to have been lately ascertained that this double ring is 
not exactly circular, but eccentric. This seems to have been 
first observed by Schwalz, of Dessau, in 1828. He informed 
Mr. Harding of it, who thought he saw the same thing. Mr. 
Harding informed Professor Schumacher, who applied to M. 
Strave, to settle the question, by means of the superb micro- 
meter attached to his great telescope. M. Strave measured 
the distance between the ring and the body of the planet, un 
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4,529,401,800, or more than four thousand five hundred 
millions of square miles. The one side of the inner ring 
contains 9,995.780,318, or nearly ten thousand millions of 
square miles. The two rings, therefore, contain on one 
side above fourteen thousand four hundred millions of 
square miles; and as other sides of the rings contain 
the same extent of surface, the whole area comprebend- 
ed in these rings will amount to 28,850,365,236, or more 
than twenty-eight thoueund eight hundred millions of square 
miles. This quantity of surface is equal to one hundred and 
forty-six times the number of square miles in the terraquevus 
globe, and is more than five hundred times the area of al! the 
habitable portions of the earth. Were we to suppose these 
rings inhabited, (which is not at all improbable,) they would 
accemmodate a population, at the rate of two hundred and 
eighty inhabitants to the square mile, as in England, of 
8,078,102,226,080, or more than eight billions, which is equal 
to more than ten thousand times the present population of 
our globe. So that these rings, in reference to the space they 
contain, may be considered, in one point of view, as equal to 
ten thousand worlds. 

These rings, therefore, exhibit a striking idea of the power 
of the Creator, and of the grandeur and magnificence of his 
plans and operations. They likewise display the depths of 
his wisdom and intelligence. For they are so adjusted, both 
in respect to their position around the body of the planet, and 
to the degrze of motion impressed upon them, as to prevent 
both their falling ir on the planet, and their flying off from it 
through the distant regions of space. We have already sta- 
ted that the rings are not exactly concentric with the body of 








five different days, and ascertained that Saturn's ring is really | 
eccentric, and consequently that the centre of the planet does | 
not coincide with the centre of the ring, but that the centre ot | 
gravity of the rings oswillates round that of the body of Sat-| 
urn, describing a very miaute orbit. Thisis consideved as of | 
the utmost importance to the stability of the system of the | 
rings, in preventing them from being shifted from their equi- 
hbrwmn by any external force, such as the attraction of the! 
satellites, which might endanger their falling upon the planet. | 
This double ring is now found to have a swift rotetion | 
around Saturn in ts own plane, which « accomplishes in ten | 


hours and ahalf. This rotation was detected by observing | planet, is in itself the evidence of a perpetual contest between || 


that some portions of the rings were a little less bright than 
others. Sie W. Herschel, when examining the plane of the | 
nog with a powerful telescope, perceived near the extremity 
of its arms, or anse@, several iucid or piotuberant poinis, 
which seemed to adhere to the ring. At first: he imagined | 
them to be satellites, but afterward found, upon careful exa- | 
mination, that none of the sutellites could exhibit such an ap- 


| catastrophe.’ 


the planet. Now itis demonstrable from physical conside 
rations, that, were they mathematically perfect in their circu- 
lar form, and exactly concentric with the planet, they would 
form a system, in a state of unstable equilibrium, which the 
slightest external power, such as the attraction of the satel- | 
lites, might completely subvert, by precipitating them un- 
broken on the surface of the planet. bor physical laws 
must be considered as operating in the system of Saturn, as! 
well as inthe earth ood Geen and the ether planets; and | 
every minute circumstance must be adjusted so as to corres-| 
pond with those laws. ‘ The observed oscillation,’ says Sir | 
| J. Herschel, ‘ of the centres of the rings about that of the | 











| conservative and destructive powers ; both extremely feeble, 
| but so antagonizing one another, as to prevent the latter from 
| everacquiring an uncontrollable ascendancy, and rushing toa 
‘ The smallest difference of velocity between 
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For, if we can trace inequalities un those rings, by the wele- 
scope, at the distance of more than eight hundred millions of 
miles, much more must the inhabitants of Saturn perceive 
ull the variety with which they are adorned, when they are 
placed so near them as the one-eighth part of the distance of 


our moon. Every two or three minutes, therefore, a new 
portion of the scenery of the rings will make its appearance 
in the horizon, with ail their diversified objects ; and, if these 
rings be inhabited, the various scenes and operations con- 
nected with their population, raight be distinguished from the 
surface of Saturn with such eyes as ours, aided by the most 
powerful telescopes, 

3. The motion of the shadow of the globe of Saturn, ina 
direction contrary to the motion of the rings, which shadow 
will occupy a space of many thousand miles upon the rings, 
will form another variety of scenery in the firmament. 

4. If the two rings revolve around the planet in different 
periods of time, the appearances in the celestial vault will be 
still more diversified ; then one scene will be seen rising on 
the upper, and another and a different scene rising on the 
lower ring; and through the opening between the rings, the 
stars, the planets, or one or two of the satellites, may some- 
times appear. 

Near the polar regions of the planet, only a comparatively 
small portion of the rings will appear above the horizon, di- 
viding the celestial hemisphere into two unequal parts, and 
presenting the same general appearances now described, but 
upon a smaller scale. Toward the polar points, the rings 
will, in all probability, be quite invisible. During the space 
of fourteen years and nine months, which is half the year of 
the planet, the sun shines on the one side of these rings with- 
out intermission, and during the same period he shines on 
the other side. During nearly fificen years, therefore, the 
inhabitants on onc side of the equator will be enlightened by 
the sun in the day time, and the rings by night, while those 
on the other hemisphere, who live under the dark sides of 
the rings, suffer a solar eclipse of fifteen years’ continuance, 
during which they never see the sun. At the time when the 
sun ceases to shine on one side of the rings, and is about to 
shine on the other, the rings will be invisible, for a few days 
or weeks, to ali the inhabitants of Saturn. 

At first view, we might be apt to suppose tliat it must be a 
gloomy situation for those who live under the shadow of the 
rings, during so long a period as fifteen years. But we are 


| nut acquainted with all the circnmstances of their situation, 
| or the numerous beneficent contrivances which may tend to 


| cheer them during this period; and therefore are not war- 
| the body and rings must infallibly precipitate the latter on I 
| the furmer, never to be separated; consequently, either their | fortable. ' , 
| motion in their common orbit round the sun must have been |) without almost any irterruption. 


ranted to conc.ude that such a situation is physically uncom- 
We know thut they enjoy the light of their moons 
Sometimes two, sometimes 


pearance; and therefore concluded that these points adhered || adjusted to each other by an external power, with the minut- four, and sometimes all their seven moons are shining in their 
est precision, ur the rings must have been formed about the || hemisphere in one bright assemblage. Beside, during this 
planet, while subject to their common orbitual motion, and |, period is the principal opportunity they enjoy of contempla- 
cumference of the exterior ring being 643,650 miles, every | under the full, free influence of all the acting forevs.’ Here |) ting the starry firmament, and surveying the more distant re- 
point of its outer surface moves with a velocity of more than then we have ean evident proof of the consummate wisdom of |, gions of the universe, in which they may enjoy a pleasure 
the Almighty Contriver, in so nicely adjusting every thing in|) equal, if not superior, to what is felt amidst the splendor of 


tothe ring, and that the variation in their position arose from 
a rotation of the ring in the period above stated. The cir- 


a thousand miles every minute, or seventeen miles during one | 


beat of the clock. It is highly probable that this rapid mo- | 


| Fespect to number, weight. position, and motion, 


so as to pre-|| the solar rays; and it is not improbable that multitudes may 


tion of the ring is one of the principal causes, under the ar- | ~¢rve in undeviating stability and permanency this wonderful || resort to these darker regions, for the purpose of making ce- 


rangements of the Creator, of sustaining the ring, and pre- | 
venting it from collapsing, and falling down upon the planet. 
This double ring is evidently a solid, compact substance, and 
nota mere cloud, or shining fluid. For it casts a deep sha- 
dow upon different regions of the planet,which is plainly per- | 
ceived hy good telescopes. 
its centrifugal force, caused by its rapid rotation, would soon 
dissipate all its parts, and scatter them in the sushounding 
spaces. It is not yet ascertained whether both the rings have | 
the same period of rotation. This magnificent appendage to 


system of Saturn. 


And we have palpable evidence, that | lestial observations, 


For the bright shining of the rings du- 


jrvery thing conducive to this end has beer accomplished, | ring the continuance of night will, in all probability, prevent 


| this system for more than two hundred and twenty years, 


from the fact that no sensible deviation has been observed in |, the numerous objects in the starry heavens from being distin- 
or || guished. The very circumstance, then, which might at first 


j since the ring was discovered, nor, in all probability, has |) view convey to our minds images of gloom and horror, may 


since the planet was first created, 

| depths of space. _ 

| APPEARANCE OF THE RINGS FROM TIIE BODY OF 
SATURN. 


the globe of Saturn is about 30,000 miles distant from the | These rings will appear in the firmament of Saturn like 


surface of the planet, so that four globes, nearly as large as) 


the earth, could be interposed between them; it keeps al-| 


| large luminous arches, or semicircles of light, stretching 
across the heavens from the eastern to the western horizon, 


ways the same pesition in respect to the planet; is incessant- || occupying the one-fourth or cne-filth part of the visible sky. 


ly moving sround, and is carried along with the planet in its || Ast 


revolution round the sun. 


DIMENSIONS OF SATURN'S RINGS 

It is difficult for the mind to form an adequate conception 
of the magnitude, the mechanism, and the magnificence of 
these wonder ful rings, which forms one of the most astonish- 
ing objects that the universe displays. In order to appreci- 
ate, in some measure, the immense size ot these rings, it may 
be proper to attend to the following statements. Suppose a 
person to travel round the outer edge of the exteriorring, and 
to continue his journey without intermission, at the rate of 
twenty-five miles every day, it would require more than sev- 
enty years before he could finish his tour round this immense 
celestialarch. The interior boundary of the inner ring en 
closes a space which would be sufficient to contain within it 
three hundred and forty globes as large as the earth; and 
the outer ring could enclose, within its inner ci:cumference, 
five hundred and seventy five giobes of the same magnitude, 
supposing every portion of the enclosed area to be filled.— 

his outer ring would also enclose a globe containing 2,829,. 
580,622,043,315, or mote than two thousand eight hundred 
billions of cubical miles; which globe would be equal to more 
than ten thousand eight hundred globes of the size of the 
earth. In regard to the quantity of surface contained in 
these sings, the one side of the outer sing coutalas on Grea of 





hey appear more brilliant than tne body of the planct, it 

is probable that they are com of substances fitted for 

reflecting the solar light with peculiar splendor; and there- 

fore will present a most magnificent and brilliant aspect in 
| the firmament of Saturn. Their appearance will be differ- 
ent in different regions of the planet. At a litile distance 
from the equvator they will be seen nearly as complete semi- 
circles, stretching along the whole celestial hemisphere, am! 
appearing in their greatest splendor. In the day time, they 
|| will presenta dim appearance, like a cloud, or like our moon, 
when the sun is above the horizon. After sunset, their 
| brightness will increase, as our moon increases in brilliancy 
, when the sun disappears, and the shadow of the globe of 
Saturn will be seen on their eastern boundary, directly of-po- 
site to the sun. The shadow will appear to move gradually 
along the rings till midnight, when it will be seen near the 
zenith, or the highest point of these celestial arches. Atmid- 
night, it will appear to decline to the western horizon, where 
it will be seen near the time of the rising of the sun. After 
sunrise, its brightness decays, and it appears like a cloudy 
arch throughout the day. The following circumstances will 
add to the interest of this astonishing spectacle : 

1. The rapid motion of the rings, which will appear to 
move from the eastern horizon to the zenith in two hours and 
a half. 

2. The diversity of surface which the rings will exhibit. 


























Beside, were it not a solid arch, || there ever been any change or catastrophe in this respect, || be parts of a system in which are displayed the most striking 
and launched into the || evi-lences of beneficent coutrivance and design. 


| 


It has often been asked, as a mysterious question, “ What 
is the use of the rings with which Saturn is envivoned 1” — 
This is a question which, I conceive, there is no great diffi- 
culty in answering. The following considerations will goa 
great way in determining this question : 

1. They are intended to produce all the varieties of celes- 
tial and terrestrial scenery which I have described above, and 
doubtless other varieties, with which we are unacquainted ; 
and this circumstance of itself, although we could devise no 
other reason, might be sufficient to werrant the Creator in 
deviating from his general arrangements in respect to the 
other plunets. For varie/y is one characteristic of bis plans 
and operations, both in respect to the objects on our globe, 
and to those which exist throughout the planetary system; 
and it is accordant with those desires for novelty and variety 
which are implanted in the minds of intelligent beings. 

2. They ate intended to give a display of the grandeur of 
the Divine Being, and of the effects of his Omnipotence.— 
They are a'so intended to evince his inscrutable wisdom and 
intelligence in the nice adjustment of their motions and posi- 
tions, so as to secure their stability and permanency in their 
revolutions along with the planet around the sun. ’ 

3. They are doubtless intended to teach us what varied 
kinds of sublimity and beauty the Deity has introduced, or 
may yet introduce, into various regions throughout the uni- 
verse. Weare acquainted with only a few particulars re- 
specting one planctary system. But we have every reason to 
conclude that many millions of similar or analagous systems 
exist throughout the unlimited regions of space. In some of 
these systems, the arrangements connected with the worlds 
which compose them, may be as different from those of our 
globe, and some of the other planets, as the arrangements and 
apparatus connected with Saturn are different from those of 
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the planets Vesta or Mars. Around some of these worlds | 
there may be thrown not only two concentric rings, but rings 
standing at right angles to each other, and enclosing and re- 
volving areund each other. Yva, for aught we know, there 
may be an indefinite number of rings around some worlds, 
aul vadheusly inclined to each other, so that the planet may 
appear like a terrestrial globe, suspended in the middle of an || 
armillary sphere; and all these rings may be revolving within 


and around each other, in various directions, and on different |j artillery to the rocky heights that commanded the ford, and | 





periods of time, sv as to produce a variety and sublimity of }) 
aspect, of which we can form no adequate conception. There ) 


is nothing irrational or extravagant in these suppositions; |, 
for had we never discovered the rings of Saturn, we could | 


calling on his comrades to follow. Animated by the example 
of the youthful General, the soldiers entered the river, the 


taller men sustaining the shorter, and after a severe struggle | 


gained the southern or friendly shore, Laving suffered but in- 
considerable loss. 

Meanwhile, the enemy were in close pursuit, and the com- 
mander-in-chief, fearing for the detachment, which consisted 
of his choicest troops, including the life-guard, dragged his 


opened upon the enemy's advance, checking them so far as 
to enable the Marquis the better to secure his retreat; and 
there was one feature in the martial spectacle of the passuge 
of the Schuylkill of rare and imposing interest: it was the 


—————E 

chateau, where works and alterations are incessantly going 
leon. From these excursions his majesty frequently returns 
j with his habiliaments covered over with mortar and dust, for 
he takes great pleasure in creeping under the scaffolding and 
climbing to the roof, to assure himself that the works ure cx. 
 ecuted in strict compliance with his orders. He chats wih 
‘the workmen, who ure seldom aware that the man with whom 
they converse so familiarly is no other than the King of 
the French. 

These excursions terminate at once, when the council 
of ministers assembles. ‘The King never fuils to be pre 
sent at their meetings; he sits down at the common table, 
takes immediate possession of a sheet of paper, und while 


have formed no conception of such an appendage being | admired form of Washington, at times obscured, and then be- | attentively listening tothe deliberations, he sketches with his 


thrown around any world, and it would have been considered || 
in the highest degree improbable and romantic, had any one || 
broached the idea. We are therefore led to conclude, from || 
the characteristic of variety impressed on the universe, that i 
Saturn is not the only planet in creation that is surrounded |, 
with such an apparatus, and that the number and position of |, 
its rings were not the only models according to which the | 
planetary arrangements in other systems may be constructed. |, 

4. Beside the considerations now stated, the chief use, I || 


held amid the smoke of the cannonade, as attended by his 
generals and staff. He would waive his hat to encourage the 
soldiers in their perilous passage of the stream, 

On the morning of the battle of Monmouth, June, ‘78, a 
detachment from the life-guard, and ene from Morgan's rifle- 
men, led by Morgan's favorite, Captain Gabriel Long, made a 
brilliant dash at a party of the enemy which they surprised 


while washing at a brook that ran through an extensive mea- | 


dow. Seventeen grenadiers were made prisoners, and borne 


pena variety of figures, either grotesque or fanciful. In those 
drawings is observed a great deal of what our artists call 
chique. On the day when Alibaud attempted to ussassinate 

| him, the King bad drawna group of aquatic birds which itis 
said Fielding would not have disavowed. The King closes 
the sitting by recapitulating the arguments that have been 
used, and almost alway points out the course to be pursued. 
The council having broken up, be takes leave of his minis- 
ters and retires. The latter then dispute with one another 


presume, for which these rings were created, was, that they | off in the very face of the British hght infantry, whe fired up- | the possession of the sketches that have escaped from the roy- 


might serve as a spacious abode for myriads of intelligent | 
creatures. If we admit that the globe of Saturn was formed || 
for the reception of rational beings, we have the same reason |! 
to believe that the rings were formed for a similar purpose. | 
It is not at all likely that a surface of 29,000,000,000 of 
square miles, capable of containing ten thousand times the 
population of our globe, would be left destitute of inhabitants, | 
when there is not a puddle, or marsh, or drop of water, on || 
our globe, but teems with living beings. These rings are as | 
capable of supporting sensitive and intelligent beings as any 
of the globes which compose the solar system. They ave 
solid bodies; they have an attractive pewer; they are en- 
dowed with motion; and from their surface the most grand 
and magnificent displays may be beheld of celestial scenery. 
From all the circumstarces which have been stated above, it 
is evident that the numerous objects connected with the rings 
and with the globe of Saturn were not intended merely to illu- 


minate barren sands and hideous deserts, but to afford a com- | pearance for troops who might be termed the martinets of 
| sixty years ugo. 


fortable and magnificent habitation for thousands of millions 
of rational inhabitants, who employ their faculties in the con- 
templation of the wonders which surronnd them, and give to 
their Creator the glory which is due to his name. 

A variety of other scenes and circumstances might have’ 
been detailed in reference to the rings of Saturn, but this pa- 
per has already been protracted to an ine: nvenient length; 
and without figures and machinery, it is imposs:ble to convey 
clear and definite ideas on this subject. D 

WASHINGTON’S LIFE-GUARD. 
From Custis’ ‘Recollections of Washington.’ 

The life-guard was a major’s command. Gibbs, of Rhode | 


Island, a gallant officer. and celebrated martinet; Major Col- | 
fax, a fine young man from New-Jersey, and much esteemed |! 


in the army; Captains Grymes and Nicholas, of Virginia, | 
brave and valued officers; lieutenant and ensign, with one | 
hundred and eighty picked men, rank und file. The uniform 
blue, with white facings, white under clothes, and black gait- 
ers. 

The horse-guard was detailed from various corps during || 
the contest. In the earlier campaigns, from Baylor's regi- 
ment, which was called Lady Washington's Dragoons—uni- | 
form white, with biue facings, &c. The life-guard, always 
attached to the head-quarters, was admired as well for its su- |! 
perior appearance as for its bigh state of discipline, it being | 
considered, in the olden time, a matter of distinction to serve || 
in the guard of the commander-in-chief. i} 

The life-guard was borrowed by favorite officers for severn! | 
important expeditions. In the affair of Barren Hill, May, | 
78, the life-guard formed a part of the troops under the t 
Marquis de Lafayette, who, recovered of the wound he re- i 
ceived in tke preceding campaign, in ‘78, n ade his debut in i 
arms as a general officer. The position of Barren Hill be- || 
coming extremely hazardous, on account of two heavy col- | 
umns of the enemy that were marching to intercept the com-| 
munication of the Marquis with the main army at Valley 
Forge, the young General determined, by a gallant dash be- | 
tween the advancing columns, to reach the ford on the Schuyl- |! 
kill, and thus secure his retreat to the main army. 
our narration pause, while we pay a well-merited tribute to} 
the memory and services of Allen McLane, to whose untiring 





| 


vigilance in watching the stealthy xpproach of the enemy's! mitted. While the Queen, the Princesses, and their brothers, | 


columns toward Barren Hill, and promptness in attacking | 
them on their route, the Marquis was mainly indebted for | 
success in the celebrated retreat that shed such lustre on his 
first command. | 


chivalry to execute the most daring enterprises; who ever || 
ranked with the foremost in the esteem of the chief, and was |) 
considered by the whole army one of the most intrepid and 
distinguished officers of the war of the Revolution. 

When the retiring Americans reached the ford of the 
Schuylkill, they hesitated in attempting the passage. Lafay- 
ette sprang from his horse, rushed into the water waist deep, 





: || white and regular. 
a —_ McLane, we have the recollection of a partisan || he never ceases to join in conversation with his family, the | 
who, with genius to conceive, possessed a courage even to || King sits down among them, embraces his children, and! insinuation against his private life. 
amuses himeelf greatly with the sallies in which they indulge, 


on their daring assailants, and immediately commenced a hot 
pursuit; yet Long displayed such consummate ability as well 
as courage, that he brought off his party, prisoners and all, 
with only the loss of one sergeant wounded. 

Morgan was in waiting, at the out-post, to receive the de- 
tachment on their return, having listened, with much anxiety, 
to the heavy fire of the pursuing enemy. Charmed with the 
success of the enterprise, in the retuin of the troops almost 
unharmed, and in the prisuners taken, Morgan wrung the fa- 
vorite captain by the hand, paid his compliments to the offi- 
cers and men of his own corps and of the life-guard, and then 
the famed Leader of the Woodsmen indulged himself in a 
steptorian lavgh that made all ring again, at the bespatiered 
condition of the gentlemen, as he was pleased to term the 
life-guard, and who, in their precipitate retreat, having to 
pass through certain swamps that abound in the portion of 
New-Jersey then the seat of war, presented a most solid ap- 


Ic is believed that the late Col. John Nicholas, of Virginia, 
was the last of the life-guard. 
LOVELY ANNA. 
Is she not fair, ye southern winds? 
You gave her cheek the scent of roses, 
Though ruseate hues were ever hers, 
Like those on which the bee repuses. 
Come from your bowers in sur ny climes, 
And with your odorous pinions fan her; 
Kiss and caress the face and form 
That make a nymph of lovely Auna. 


Nymph! oh, she is statelier far 

Tian shapes that haunted grove or fountain, 
And rather like some frightened fawn, 

Just pausing on a pleasant mountain; 
Or like a fairy—for, by Jove! 

I think two braeelets’ length would span her. 
She's like—like noone but herself— 

The pretty, perfect, lovely Anna! 


She isa leaf, a bad, a flower, 
A stream, or any thing that's charmin 
A book, a gem, a bard, pn ™ 
That's bright and sharp—but not alarming: 
She is a draught of sparkiing water— 
T am a Jew. and she’s my manna; 
Could I exist from day today, 
Unless I fed on thoughts of Anna? 


Stars! sweeter smile, when passing by, 
As graceful as a wave of ocean, 
Yonr myriad eyes behold her glide, 
The very try of motion. 
Sun! touch her with your purest beam, 
Gaze on her brow, but ob, don't—tan her— 
Envious that nothing fair en earth 
Is half so fair as lovely Anna! 





LOUIS PHILIPPE AT HOME. 


King Louis Philippe rises every morning at eight o'clock. 


Here let) His first is to read the letters which are banded him, and to. takes evident pleasure in doing so. 


despatch the most urgent affairs. This done, he proceeds 
at nine o'clock to his dressing room, where his family are ad- 


anreserved, the King shaves himself, and bestows the most 
minute and careful attention upon his teeth, which are very 
Having finished his toilette, during whic 


and to which he takes @ pleasure in exciting them by his own 
example. 

Atten o'clock the King makes a frugal breakfast. This 
meal is of short duration, and generally composed of pota- 
toes, dressed with great simplicity. On raising his table he 
generally visits the masons and builders employed about the 


alpen. These specimens afterwards serve to enrich the al- 
bums of the ladies about the Court, while the artist himse'f, 
probably, littles dreams of the value attached to bis perform- 
ances. 

The King next wanders through the Tuilleries and Louvre. 
He is at present much occumed with the galleries preparing 
for the Spanish Museum, which is to be placed in the wing, 
where the clock is, and in that opposite to the I’ont des Ans. 
As an anmtechamberto the galleries there will be a room fitted 
up with a variety of articles belonging to the time of Hen 
LV. which have been found in the Tuilleres, for Lous Phi- 
lippe professes a most enthusiastic veneration for the Bear. 
nais. The King often enters the atelicrs of the numerous 
artists employed about the Louvre. 

The painters to whom he appears most partial are Messrs. 
Alau and Court. The King sits down with them, examines 
their designs with the eye of a ¢ i es his 
opinions, which are almost always dictated by suund criticism, 
and takes evident delight in seeing his pictures terminated. 
When he leaves these ateliera he bas been noticed to sigh, 
and cast ua melancholy look onthe Place du Louvre and the 
quays, recollecting with regret the time when, with his um- 
brelia under his arm, he wandered unaccompanied through 
the streets of Paris, visiting the buildings ina state of pro- 
gresa, and olmost invariably stopping before the shops ot the 

| dealers in prints and lithographs. About two years ogo an 
officer of his household attempted to reprimand a captain of 
the national guard, who came all bespattered with mud to 
take his place at the royaltable. “ Blame him not,” said the 
King, ** he's a happy fellow to have it in his power to make 
himselt dirty.” 

At dinner the Queen sits down with her children, her sis- 
ter-in-law, and the guests who have been invited, without 
waiting for the King, who seldom arrives till towards the end 
of the repast. He helps himself to a plate of soup, which 
he frequently sends away after tasting it, on finding that it 
has got cold. A fowl boiled with rice is then placed before 
him; this he cuts up with his own hend, and generally eats 
nearly the whole of it. He then takes up abunch of grapes 
er a handful of dry fruit, rises from the table, and with bis 
dessert in his hand, withdraws to an adjoining apartmett, 

) where all the newspapers published in France are laid out 
for his perusal. 
The King attentively peruses this mass of political disser- 
| tations, and seems to find much amusement in the irreverent 
, jests at his expense, in which the petis ourneauz so unspat- 
| ingly abound. At the time when the Charivari and the Ca- 
ricature published nearly every day a grotesque representa- 
tion of the royal person, he was often seen to laugh heartily 
at their sketches, and in the evening talked of them in his 
family circle, attimes even showing them about with his own 
hand. After he has read the papers, the King joins the 
Queen in het salon, and receives the persons admitted to the 
| evening reception. If nothing bas happened during the day 
| to distarl his good humor, his majesty's conversation Is un- 
| reserved and highly instructive. He has seen much, is ex- 
| tremely well informed, tells a story remarkably well, and 
If any foreigner ot dis- 
_ tinction happens to be admitted to the circle, the King, who 
speaks several languages with great facility, usually addres 
ses him in his native tongue, and the manner with which he 





| are carrying on a conversation, in general gay, animated, and | does this iscalculated to gain the hearts even of those least 


| disposed to be favorable to him. 
Teale Philippe, it must not be forgotten, is a man of the 
| Most strict morality, Never has he afforded an opportunity 
to the most audacious calumny to breathe even an indiccet 
He is kind and full of 
amenity to all who are employed in his service, but he 's 
| strictin exacting from them the most punctual performance 
of their several duties. The most perfect order and cleanli- 
‘ness must prevail every where around him, and any in 
fringement of these rules is sure to draw down upon the of- 
fender, a reproof not the less painful for being pronounced 
with temperance. 
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Atten the King retires to his own apartment, undresses, 

uts on his dressing-gown, and often works till two or three 

inthe morning. He never, by any chance, affixes his signa- 
ture to any document without having first escertained the na- 
ture of its contents. He takes notes of every thing, and 
classifies these notes according to a method of his own, in- 
tended to facilitate future reference. To every sentence of 
death the King devotes the most religious attention; every 
document coanected with the trial must be submitted to him, 
he studies them in a most conscientious manner, and never 
signs them until he has acquired a perfect conviction of the 
guilt of the accused. 

If his work is finished at an early hour, the King repairs to 
the Queen's apartment; if not a lit de camp is prepared for 
him, the hardness of which must remind the royal sleeper 
of the couch of the Professor of Richenau. 

Journal de Franckfort. 
—S 
From the New-York American. 

THE NAUTILUS. 
The Nautilus ever loves to glide 
0a the crest of the radiant tide. 

hen the sky is clear aud the wave is bright, 

Look over the sea for a lovely sight! 
You may watch and watch for many a mile, 
And never see Nautilus all the while, 
Till just as your patience is nearly lost, 
Lo! there is a barque in the sunlight toss'd! 


—————— 


“Sail ho! and whither away so fast?” 

What a curivus thing she has rigged for a mast! 
“ Ahoy! ahoy! don’t you hear our hail ?” 

How the breeze is swelling her gossamer sail! 

The good ship Nautilus—yes, ‘tis she! 

Sailing over the gold of the placid sea; 

And though she never will bei reply, 

I could tell ber hull with the glance of an eye. 


Now, I wonder where Nautilus can be bound; 
Or does she always sail round and round, 
With the fairy queen and ber court on board, 
And mariner-sprites, a glinering horde? 

Does she roam and roam till the evening light ? 
And where does she gu in the deep midnight ? 
So crazy a vessel could hardly sail, 


even to the chargers of the royalists in blood, and bone, and 
beauty, and, above all, in that precise and jealous grooming, 
without which all the rest are litthe worth—the grim and 
stubborn countenances of the riders, some animated with a 
fiery zeal that would bave smiled exultingly upon the stake 
of martyrdom, some lowering with a dark and sullen scowl, 
but all severe, and resolute, and dauntiess! A single glance 
sufficed to tell that every battle-field to them must be a tri- 
umph or a grave. 

Silent they stood and motionless—their long array drawn 
up, two deep, by squadrons at brief intervale—solemn and 
voiceless, presenting a strange contrast to the shilling move- 
ments and the intricate manccuvres of their approaching ene- 
my. Not a man moved in his sadd!e—not a sound broke the 


neigh of an unruly charger, or the sharp clatter of his steel 
caparison. And now the cavaliers, within a short mile’s dis- 
tance, having already cleared the broken ground, might be 
seen halting on the farther verge of the smooth space which 
swept away toward them ina gentle slope, unmarred by bush, 
or brake, or obstacle of any kind to the career of the most 
timid rider; when, with some three or four of his most trusty 
captains, Cromwell advanced before his lines. 


did the colonel of the irun-sides. 


mimion, which seemed to arise rather from his mere volition, 
than from the exercise of strength or skill. His whole soul 


self, exalted, and enthusiastical. His eyes flashed with a 
brightness almost supernatural from the dark shudow of his 
morion, and his whole visage wore an aspect so irradiate with 
energy and mind, that Edgar wondered how he ever could 
have deemed him ill-favered or ungraceful. His horse, a 
superb black, bore him as if be too were conscious of divine 
authority; and such was the commending greatness of his 
whole appearance, that no human eye could have descended 
to remark the plainness of his war-array. Of the small group 
of officers who rode beside the bridle of their leader, the 
most were ordinary-looking men, burghers of Huntingdon, or 





Or weather the blow of ‘a fine stiff gale.’ 





Oh, the self-same hand that holds the chain, 
Which the ocean binds w the rocky main— 
Which guards from wreck when the tempest raves, i 
And the stout ship reels on the surging waves— | 
Directs the course of thy little barque, 
And in the light or the shadow dark, 
And near the shore or far at sea, 


Makes safe a billowy path for thee! Pr. B. 


* Those who bave beheld that beautiful miniature, or rather appa- 
ntioa, of a vessel, called “the Neutelus,” will recogaie the fidelity | 
ifaw the poetry of these lines— «hich some, by the bye, may cousi- | 
der more appropriate for a child's anaual than the columns of a dis- | 
crect Hewspaper. 








From the Kuickerbucker for February. | 
THE DICTATOR’S TRIUMPH ; } 


4 SCENE FROM ‘ CROMWELL,’ A FORTHCOMING NOVEL. 





It was a glorious morning in the latter part of June, and | 
at an hour so early, that the heavy dlews of summer were yet 
hanging unexhaled o+ wold and woodland, alihough the sun || 
had ufted his broad dise above the horizon, when the two 
armies carne in view on Winsley field, near Horncastle. It} 
was a guilant and graceful spectacle as ever met the eye ol | 
man. The scene a broad and waving tract of moorish mead- 
ow land, checkered with many a patch of feathery coppice— 
buch, ash, and alder—tufts of furze, full of its golden bloom, 
ani waving fern—and here and there a bare gray rock peer- 
ing above the soil, or aclear pool of water reflecting the white 
clouds that hung aloft, all motionless in the blue firmament; | 
and over this romantic champaign a magnificent array of | 
horse, four thousand at the le st in numbers, contracting or 
extending their bright squadrons, now falling into column, 
and now deploying into line, as best they might among the 
odstacles of this their battle-ground—their polished armor 
and their many-colored scarfs now flashing out superbly as 
the sunshine kissed theie masses with its golden light, now 
sobered into mellower hues, as some great cloud would flit 
across the sky and cast its sweeping shadow over them; their 
trumpets ever and anon waking the echoes of the woodlands 
that surrounded them onevery side with their exulting notes, 
and their gay standards flattering in the breeze—their gal- 
lant chargers, arching their necks against the curb, bounding 
and curvetting along, as if they panted for the onset; while 
toward the eastern limits of the plain, upon a gentle elevation, 
flanked on the one side by the gully of a deep and stony 
brook, and on the other by a coppice, tangled with encient | 
thorns, and matted with wild rose briers, which protected 
likewise the whole rear of his position, Cromwell had formed 
his line. Nor, though inferior far in numbers, and lacking 








all that chivalrous and splendid decoration which theirfloat- 
ing plumes and gorgeous dresses lent to the cavaliers, could 
his dark squadrons have been looked upon without attention 
—ay, and admiration also, by the most unromantic of ob- 
servers. The admirable discipline and perfect armature of 
the stera zealots who composed the 
soldierly and bright 








ranke—the plain, but 


horses, superior 


small esquires of the surrounding country, selected tur the 


|| stations which they occupied, by the wise politician who had 


levied them, on account of those morose and gloomy tenets 
which, with an early prescience, he discovered to be the only 
power that might cope with the high spirit of the gentlemen 
who formed the bulk of their antagonists—men who aflected, 
or imagined visions and transports—who believed themselves 
predestined instruments, and deemed that in the slaying of 
malignants they were doing an especial service to the God 
whose chosen servants they declared themselves, with a faith 
in the truth of the assertions which rendered them almost 
invincible. Among these plain and heavy-looking soldiers, 


|| the form of Ardenne, high-born, and full ot the intuitive and 


untaught grace of noble blood, gallantly armed and hand- 
somely attired—for he was not one of those who fancied that 
the approbation of Heaven could be won by a rusty corslet or 


jan tl-blacked boot—mounted on a dark chestnut, thorough- 


bred, yet powerful enough to bear a man-at-arms fully aceou- 
tred through the longest day, showed like a glorious falcon 
among a tribe of buzzards; yet even he, handsome, and young, 
and tairly clad, filled net the eye like the majestic person of 
his colonel. Ata quick trot they swept along the lines, in- 
specting their array, with now a word of commendation, and 
now a short reproof, to the dark fanatics, who had been cho- 
sen lance-pesades or sergeants for their savage and enthu- 
siastic humor. Just as they finished their carcer, a long and 
cheery shout, accumpanied and blended with the clang of 
kettle-diums and the shrill flourish of their trumpets, Surst 
from the columns of the cavaliers, now wheeling into line, 
and eager for the onset. No shout or burst of instruments 
replied from the parliamentarians; but their leader, st the 
sound, checking his charger from his speed till he reared bolt 
upright, thew forth his arm witha proud gesture of detiance : 

** Brethren,” he cniled aloud, in accents harsh, but clearly 
audible, and thrilling to the heart; “brethren and fellow 
soldiers in the Lord, the men of Belial are before you—the 
persecutors of the saints—the spillers of the innocent blood— 
godless and desperate !—slayers of babes and sucklings— 
ravishers of maids and matroas—revilers of the prophets and 
the law—accursed of the Lord Jehovah! Whetetore, faint 
not, nor be of feeble heart, for surely on this day shall the 
Lord yield them up into ycur hands, that ye may work his 
vengeance on their heads, and execute his judgments. For 
said he not of old, * Lo! [ will tread them in mine anger, and 
trample them in my fury; and their blood shall be sprinkled 
upon my garments, and I will stain all my raiment; for the 
day of vengeance is in my heart, and the year of my redeemed 
iscome!” Sosaiththe Lord of Hosts. Amen! amen! Selah!” 

And, with a deep and solemn hum, the puritans took up 
the words, “So saith the Lord of Hosts. Amen! amen! 
Selah!” 

** And are not we,” continued the fierce zealot, with in- 
creasing energy, “and are not we—blinded although we be, 
and ignorant, and sinful—I usk ye, b.ethren, are not we the 
chosen of the Lord ?—and shall we not obey his bidding? 
Smite them, then—smite the idolatrous, besgsted followers 


quiet of their discipline, save now and then the stamp and | 


Of stout, un- | 
gainly stature when dismounted, none showed to more advan- | 
tage on his war-horse, and in fuil caparison of battle, than 
lt was not that his seat | 
was graceful, or that he ruled his charger with the case of | 
the manége, but that he swayed him with an absolute do- | 


secmed engrossed by the appruaching conflict—careless of | 


i] of the old Antichrist, even as just Elijah slew the priests of 
|| Baal at the brook of Kishon. Be strong, and fear ye not; 
| tor lo! the Lord hath said, * Ye shall not suffer one of them 
|} to live!’ and who are we that we should now gainsay the 
| bidding of the Lord—even the Lord of Hosts? Lift up your 
| voices, then, that yon malignants may perceive in whom 
| we put our trust.” 
i Again, and in a sterner and more heart-felt shout, the ap- 
|| probation of the puritans greeted their leader's ears; and as 
‘| he ceased, with brandished bindes and inflamed features, and 
with voices that drowned the feebler music of the cavaliers, 
already confident of victory, and maddened with religious 
| zeal, they thundered forth their favorite hyan: 
| “What saith the God of battles, the mighty Lord of Hosts ? 
*Ye shall prevail agaiust them, though loud their godless boasts! 
Ye shall destroy them utterly, and root them from the land, 
For | will give ye strength, and edge your battle-braud! 
* At the rebuke of one shall mighty thousands fly, 
For | have beard my people's prayer—their sad and grievous cry ! 
Aud I will raise my glorious voice, that it be heard atar, 
And show the lightning of my band—my right haud—in the war. 
‘Wo unto them that put their trust in the Egyptian’s crown— 
His chariots and his horsemen—his power and his renown !— 
The Egypuan he is man—vot God—in whom they put their trust ; 
Mis horses are uot spirit, but frail aud fleeting dust! 
* When I stretch out my hand, together they shall fall, 
The heiper and the holpen—yea, they shull perish all! 
Of old ordained was Tophet—ior the king it was made bot, 
As thorns that in the furuuce blaze, or briers beucath the pot! 
* But ye—ye are my people—the ransom'd of my soul! 
Glory shali be your heritage, Jerusalem your gual! 
And the eceptre shall not eave ye, and the crows shall pot depart 
From the faithful house of Judah—irom the chosen of my heart!” 
The fierce strains ceased, and a loud acclamation followed 
theni, solemaly breathing a sublime, yet savage spirit of de- 
| fiance, and was responded to immediately by the huzzahs of 
| the advancing cavaliers, and the rich symphonies of horn and 
kettle-drum. A small reserve of so ne five hundred men was 
posted in the rear, and, in one mighty line, the rest swept 
torward ata brisk trot, the front ravk with their carbines all 
unsiung, and matches lighted. Cromwell gazed steadfastly 
upon them for an instant; then his eye lightened, and his lip 
curled scorniully, as he addressed his second in command : 

* Lieutenant-colonel Ardenne,” he exelaimed, “ dismount 
two hundred of our best dragooners, and, under Fight-the- 
good-tight Egerton, let them file down that gully to our left, ” 
und fire constantly on the advance of these misproud malig- 
nants."’ Wirhout a moment's pause the order was transmit- 
ted and obeyed; and, ere five minutes had elapsed, the party 
was detached and scrambling down the rocky bed of the ra- 
vine, unnoted by the royalists, under the guidance of as mo- 

| rose and bold a puritanas ever levelled musket or misquoted 
holy writ. “Su Edmund Winthrop,” Oliver continued, 
“* your stout lieutenant shall hold your regiment, as our re- 
serve, here on this ground of vantage, but shall not stir from 
it, un'ess at your command or mine. We will not tarry for 

‘thearcharge, but meet them horse to horse, in onset of aiter- 
nate squadrons. 1 lead the first division; you shall support 
me With the second. When you shall hear my bugle sound 
arecal and rally, then strike in, and the Lord strike with you ! 
* Truth’ is our word, and * Peace.’ Amen! Selah!” 

Lven as he spoke, the royalists gave fire from their first 
rank, bvt at too great a distance to do execution, and halted 
to reload. 

** Steady, men!" shovted Cromwell, whose sword was not 
yet drawn, from the extreme left, as he perceived a demon- 
stration of auxicty to charge among his troopers; “steady, 
men; let them come nigher, and when they fire again, shoot 
also ye, upon their flash, through your whole line; and in- 
stantly, alternate squadrons from the left, charge on them 
ere they may reload !” 

Scarce had he ended, ere the line again advanced on a hard 
trot; a single shot rang from the gulley, broken and fringed 
by thorns end alder-bushes—another, and another—a rapid 
und continuous fire of shirmishers, picking off half a score 
of officers, and throwing the right wing of the royalists into 

lsome slight confusion; on, however, they still came, their 
banners rustling, and their gay plumes and baldrics fluttering 
in the wind, while, trusting to meke such impression on the 
main host of the puritans as should cause their ambuscade 
to be of no effect, they burried to the onset. On they came, 
resolute and dauntless! Their bugle sounded for the gallop 
—fur the charge! and at the latter call, again the levelled 
carbines rose to the rider's cheeks—a bright flash ran along 
their line, nnd a dense veil of smoke covered their orderly 
and brilliant front. Before it cieared away, the shattering 

volley of the puritans, poured in with a deliberate aim, made 

‘fearful havec in their ranks, and on the instant, casting aside 

| their match-locks and whirling their long rapiers from the 
scabbards, one half the squadrons of the parliament hurled 
themselves furiously upon the advancing foe. Eagerly, anxi- 

| ously did Edgur gaze upon the charge. On went the colonel 

‘of the iron-sides, six horses’ lengths in front of his division, 

| and all as gallantly out dashed a leader of the king’s to meet 
|him. They met, and it was but en instant ere the charger of 
the rovalist ran masterless, and its unhappy owner tolled, 
| weltering in his blood, beneath the trampling hoofs of the 

| fierce puritans. There was no faltering—no doubt in either 

line ; eae they rushed, all straining to the charge, their 
\ horses foaming and struggling against the bit, and their 
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swords flashing in the sunlight. Edgar unsheathed his rapier, 
for now a horse’s length scarce intervened ; yet neither host 
had paused or turned aside. And now they were encoun- 
tering, when the rear rank of the cavaliers threw in with 
desperate execution their reserved volley, shaking the line of 
the parliamentarians like an earthquake, emptying scores of 
saddles, and hurling riders and horses headlong to the earth. 
The smoky curtain once again swept over them; it cleared 
away, and Ardenne saw his fellow-troopers, unbroken and in 
close array, so orderly bad they closed in above the falling, 
now mingied hand to hand, and fighting with the cavaliers, 
whose front was bending like a bow—the pvuints, on which 





= 


THE VIRGIN MARY'S BANK.* 
BY JOSEPH C. CALLAHAN, 
Tue evening star rose beauteous above the fading day, 
As to the lone and solemn beach the Virgiu came to pray 
And hill and wave shone brightly in the moonlight’s mellow fall, 
But the bauk of green where Mary knelt was brightest of them all. 


Slow moving o’er the waters a gallant bark appeared, 

And her joyous crew looked from the deck as to the land she near'd ; 

To the calm and sheltered haven she floated like a swan, 

And her wings of suow o’er the waves below in pride and beauty 
shone 








| 
| 


The master saw ‘ Our Lady,’ as he stood upon the prow, 
Aud mark'd the whiteness of ber robe and the radiance of her brow ; 


Her arms were folded gracefully upon her stainless breast, 





the troops of Oliver had charged, beat backward a full pistol 
shot, and the alternate squadrons which had met no foe || 
wavering and undecided what to do. 
glancing through the air on helm and corslet; pistol-shots 
flasicd among the melee; and the shouts, “‘ God and the 
Church!” “<icd and the king!” blended with groans, and 
yells, and curses, and the clash of blades, and the wild blast 
of trumpets, pealed dissonately to the sky. Still Cromwell’s 
bugle sounded not, nor were his mendrawn off; and Ardenne 
paused in doubt. His eye fell suddenly upon the form of 
Oliver fighting among the foremost; another volley from a 





Sword cuts were | and on the kneeling Virgin they gaz'd with laugh and jeer, 


|| And rushing with its watery war the tempest gave a shout, 


He show’d her to his sailors, and he hailed her with a cheer, 


Aud her eyes look'd up among the stars to Him her soul lov'd best. | like @ poor guest in waiting, or even degraded to the kitchen, 


And madly swore a form so fair they never saw before, 


the shore. 


And up his wrathful billows rose to vindicate their Queen; 


by a process of alchymy: it is the hand and spell of the ma- 
gician. Anon you sbull see the ar of our rooms become 
lighter, and the few square feet of carpet swell out into the 
green turf and fields, and somehow the curtains change into 
an overhanging forest of Arden, while the quaint old clock 
with its loud tick morals over the time like the fool in mo. 
jley. Strike on with thy ever-swinging pendulous motion and 
| honest breadth of face, companionabie chronicler, and give 
the hour this many a year amid the * thick, coming fancies,’ 
The clock 18 one uf those ancient appendages to old-fashion- 
ed houses which are sometimes yet seen (thrust out from their 
fire-side station by modern tashion) standing on the Stairway 





It stands, « tall colussal form, like one of King Frederick's 
body-guard, keeping sentinel in the corner, and strikes the 


|| hour with a certain huskiness of tone, as if conscious of its 
And they curs'd the faint and lagging breeze that kept them from } autiquity. 


We would us svon think of going into exile our. 
| selt, as of parting with it. lt has come to be femiliar tw me, 





The ocean from its bosom shook off the moonlight sheen, | like a friend, and from its long experience of life, travelling 


And a cloud came o'er the heavens, and a darkness o'er the land, 
And the scoffing crew behela no more the lady on the strand. 


Out burst the growling thunder, and the lightning leap'd ae 
’ 


small knot of cavaliers, and he fell—herse and man—and i And the vesse! from a mountain wave came down with thundering 


the strife closed more fiercely round him ; at the same instant | 
the reserve of Henderson moved up to reinforce his battle. | 
Then Edgar paused no longer. “ Forward!” he shouted, | 
in a voice of thunder—‘ forward !—charge home !” and | 
dashing down the grassy slope, before a minute passed, burst | 
like a thunderbolt upon the unengaged division of the enemy, | 
and, killing two men with his own hand, drave them in ter- 

rible confusion, by the fury of his onset, back on their own 


And her timbers flew like scattered spray on lachidony's rock. 


| Then loud from all that guilty crew one shriek rose wild and high, 

| But the angry surge swept over them and hush'd their gurgling cry; 
| And with a hoarse exulting tone the tempest pase’d away, 

| And down, still chafing from their strife, th’ indignant waters lay. 


When the calm and purple morning shone out on high Dunmore, 
Full many a mangled corpse was seen on Inchidony's shore; 

| And tothis day the fisherman shows where the scoffers sank, 

| And still be calls that hillock green the Virgin Mary's Bank. 





reserve. ‘Turning his eye, now he had gained a 8\ 
leisure, toward the spot where he had seen his colonel fall, | 
he caught a*glimpse of him on foot, fighting with desperate | 
courage against some six or seven horsemen, who were hew- 
ing at him all together with their long broadswords, and | 
hindering each other by their own impetuosity. Three | 
strokes of his good sword, and the superb exertions of his 
charger, placed him at Cromweli’s side, just as he fell to the 
earth, stunned but unwounded by a heavy blow. One of the 
cavaliers received the point of Edgar’s rapier in bis throat, 
before he checked his horse; the others were engaged and | 
beaten backward by the foremost of his troopers. Hastily | 
springing to the ground, as Oliver regained his feet, “‘ Mount!” | 
he exclaimed, ** mount, Colonel Cromwell, on my horse, and | 
finish what so well you have begun!” 

Withont a word, the zealot leaped to the saddle, cast his 
eyes with a quick comprehensive glance around him, and 
read the fortunes of the day upon the instant. 


j 
| 


* These very beautiful verses are founded on an existing popular tra 
dition in the county of Cork. 


—— SSO 


From the American Monthly for February. 
ESSAYS FROM THE FIRE-SIDE.—No. L. 
BY FELIX MERRY, GENT. 





“It is ryghte funmie to see folk running sbout to and fro, reading 
\of books, mag | , and such short-lived things that do 
abound like boys’ kites, that scem truly to fly higher by reason of 
tailes made of divers colored patches of rags and yg.” 
—_ Old Author. 
Now that the winter bas set in with its chilling frosts and 
snows, we have been fairly driven from our favorite out-o' 








| door haunts to take refuge in the resources of the fire-side. | 
| We have been graduaily prepared for the change by the sober | 
skies and hues of autumn, which lead one on insenstbly from | 


the pomp of summer to the icy dead band of winter, and we 


| can now draw our curtains to participate in the in-door com- 


“They are half beaten now!” he shouted, in exulting | mer of it this last season, (during which the skies seem to 
tones ; ‘one charge more, and we sweep them like dust be- || have shone more propitiously than they have generally done 
fore the winds of heaven! Away! Sir—down with the | of late,) wandering carelessly away by the shaded rivers and 


reserve, and fall upon their left flank. I will draw off my || fringed meadow-paths of the country, so that we may afford 





men, and, ere you be in action, will be prepared to give it || a little quiet meditation at home. Having replenished our | 
Ho! buagler,” he continued, as Ar- |) quill, we forthwith commence our reveries thinking along at | w 
denne, mounting his brown mare, which his equerry had led || the end of the pen, letting the train uf ideas take what course | 


them again in front. 


up, galloped off swiftly to the rear—*‘‘ ho! bugler, sound me || it will— 
a recal and rally!” The shrill notes of the instrument rang | “ But how the subject theme may gang, 
aloud above the din of battle; and with that strict obedience - aged aud chance determine ; 
for which they had already gained repute, the ironsides drew | ‘Fedueuuocuvcacnen” 

off from the encounter orderly, and beautifully formed again, | , _ : ; 
before the shattered and disordered masecs of the cavaliers | Your familiar essay is not @ straight-cut quaker garment, 
had fallen into any semblance of array. In the mean time, || ‘f#-colored, methodical, and with the fewest possible num- 


Ardenne had reached his regiment, the men burning to emu- i ber of buttons, but a loose, easy sort of je:kin, jauntily worn, 


|| forts without regret. To say truth, we made a rattling sum- | 


| along hand in band with time, learns something more ot the 


world than the ignorant give it credit for. It is a wise and 


| beneficent monitor. The dial is emblazoned in rich colors, 


somewhat time-worn, of orange und azure, with the round, 
chubby face and outspread wings of a cherub, which is the 
guardian angel of the cheery hours spent under its sway. 
Many of the best remembered scenes in the little drama of 
| life are acted by the fire-side. Youth here learns its first 
sense of wonder in the awfully flitting shadows on the wall of 
the huge ogres and giants; and its first impressions of happr 
|, ness in the familycircle. As years come on, we draw nearer 
\to the fire-side ; the traveller lo. gs for it upon bis journey, 
and the sailor tossed upon the sea. Tt every where intimately 
| associates with itself the idea of home in the mind. It 1s the 
last appeal to patriotiem and the first to religion; it is the 
diminutive of country and nation, and is worthy of sacred 
worship, as it was formerly the station of tutelary penates.— 
Its interest is drawn from the past and the present. We all 
|| seem to remember, as if we had lived in those days, the fire- 
side of old Chri tmas, which brightens up in the recollection, 
with the warm blaze of kindliness and hospitality which bin- 
dled the heart in the by-gone days. In the words of the old 
ballad of ** Time's Alteration; or the Old Man's Rebearsal, 
what brave days be knew a great while agone, when his old 
cap was new. 
| “A man might then behold, 
At Chrietmas, in cach ball, 
Good Gres to curb the cold, 
Aud meat for great and small: 
The neighbors were friendly bidden, 
And all had welcome true, 
The poor from the gates were not chidden, 
Whea this old cap was new.” 

The old manor halls have vanished, and the voices that 
echoed along the lofty roofs le silent in death, beneath many 
an honorable tomb in England; but the spirit yet lives to be 
cherished by the winter home fire-side. 

There are fire-side friends, thoughts, books, and pleasures. 
edo not put the ordinary street acquaintance, or table 
companion, on the intimacy of the first, who must have ovr 


| very tastes and feelings, and have grown up with the very 


stuff of our hearts. He must have read with us, walked with 


!! us, talked with us, and thought with us, before he shares this 
|| favorite nook. 
|| reality, than a party of friends assembled around the fire-side. 


We know no better picture, either in fancy or 


| The soul thaws out from its chilliness under the warmth of 
sociality. The light of the room has a mellowing effect on 


late the glory half achieved by their companions, the horses | Slashed with silk that may lend grace to a multitude of va- | the atmosphere. Conversation becomes animated; the bare 


pawing the turf, and snorting with impatience. : : 
shout yreeted him as he addressed them, in a few words || tte before the doctors, though villanously suited for the droll- 


grant motions. True, it might not be in pl t lee. || femarks, “ What a cold night it is out o” doors,” or, ‘You 
& to ‘then nal enlead Gotohad | are looking remarkably well,” mean more than they do on 


nec . Absent friends are then thought of, and 





terse and full of fire, furmed them by troops in open column, jeries of Harlequin. It is a parti-colored dress (an ide of 


. A < | 
and advanced between the coppice on his right and the | mirth lined with melancholy) that may be changed in atwink- | present ones thought of the more. The Fgh of ogra 


extreme left of the enemy, now near a quarter of a mile | ing from merry Twelfth Nizbt to sad Lent. 
usbed forward beyond their right and centre, which had 


n most disordered by the fire of the skismishers, and || ¥ lend ourselves to these passing humors of the moment.— || fire-side 


Cromwell's furious charge. So great, indeed, was the con- |! Elia tells us, | 


fusion of the royalists, their offi oilin | “The truant Fancy was a wanderer ever— 
oyalists, their officers toiling along the ranks, | ll sich csluring of a Flemish painting. 


A lone enthusiast maid.” 


laboring with oaths, and menaces, and exhortations, to rally || 


grouped on the sofa or by the table, in the light of the fire, 


Here, in our room, by “the latter end of a sea coal fire,” ¥bich plays around the head—a kind of domestic balo. Our 


oughts insensibl; receive a more earnest shape, 
and naturally fall back upon memory. The scenes evoked 
| from the past, and brought tangibly before the eye, have the 
There can be no better 





and reform the men, that they perceived not Ardenne’s | and it must needs be confessed she sometimes plays us strange moment or spot for inspiration than a quiet, neatly-furnisbed 


vagaries. 
sunny fields, she ta 
to wean them into 
“ A world of gayer tinct and grace,” 
as one of the old poets richly expresses it. 


movement till he was wheeling into line to the left, previous || 
to charging them. Then, when it was too late, they strug- 

gled to redeem their error, nobly but fruitlessly; for, ere || 
they could show front against him, the trumpets sounded— || 
Oliver’s in front, and Edear’s on the flank—and simultane: 
ously they were charged, broken, and dispersed. The action 








despair, the hideous, indiscriminating massacre, urged to 


To songrnees for the loss of the blue skies and | oom at evening, with the curtains closed, and a chair and 
es the faded materials of the vuter world | table drawn toward the fire. Theughts rise as nv arally in 
|| the mind as the flame mounts in the chimney ; the sparks and 


rapid gleams of light are so many bursts of tancy and humor; 


A softer lawn | and when the flame smoulders, it covers a mass of warmth, 
carpets the earth, the rustling branches cast a thin shade on | to be lighted up thereafter. 
was already over—but the rout, the flight, the havoc, the i the revels of the fays and wood rymphs, the famous old time | place for books and reading. Candh 


The evening fire-side is also the 
shed a light on the 





| retinue of the woods; or the meadow is sprinkled with gal-|| page more luminous to our eye than the expositions of the 


the utmost by religious fury and political rancour, ceased | lant knights and coursers on the plain, or the solitary poet | most learned commentator. 


not till noon; when Cromwell’s bugles, slowly and most || : 
reluctantly obeyed, called back the men, their weapons | mer brooks. Indeed, with the poets, and a liberal disposi. | 
blunted and their arms aweary, but their hearts insatiate of | 42" be pleased infused into me by nature at my birth, I 
carnage, from the hard-pressed pursuit. || may survive the day, were it longer than it is, without weari- 
l\ness. If the actual goods of life are not as I would have’ 
Love axp Law.—A young lawyer, who had long paid his | them, I can draw my drafts to create better on the celebra-| 
court to «indy without much advancing his suit,accused her ted old firm of Fancy and Feeling, whose bills have never 
one day of “ being insensible to the er of love.” “ It does | been dishonored. This is the true golden currency, based on 
not follow,” she archly replied, “that I am so, because 1) the only real speculation. It furnishes the key that opens 
am not to be won by the power of attorney.” “ Forgive | all the treasures of the hundred doors in the Arabian tale, the 





me,” replied the suitor, “ but you should remember that all || untold wealth and t of those of pearls, ame- 
al] the votaries of Cupid are solicitors.” thysts, por ape of sliver. It Seceal all gross things 


| pours forth his tribute of thoughts with the ripple of the sum- | 


The fire-side books are a choice class by themselves. This 
is one of the most distinctive epithets of criticism. It is ® 
key to the author's humor, gaiety, and good-nature. Shak- 
s is a fire-side author, but Milton is not; the first, in- 

, is universal—a companion for the light-hearted girl, 
as well as the care-marked sage ; but the latter is too far re- 
moved by his very elevation—almost 

‘too bright or 
For human aon saith too? 
Cowper is a fire-side author, in gratitude for his portrait of 





the sofa and the tea-table; Lamb, for his sketch of Mrs. Bat- 
tle and old china; Leigh Hunt, for his ‘ dey by the fire-side, 
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SELECTED LITERATURE. 





and ull wis other writings; Wordsworth, though claimed by 
the woods and groves, tor bis general spirit of humanity ; and 
Goldsmith, for his Vicar of Wakefield. The migrations from 
the blue bed to the brown, the game of hunt the slipper, and 
a hundred other incidents in this novel, all belong to the fire- 
side. The Essayists are of this class, from Montaigne and 
the Tattler, tothe Salmagundi. The three volume novels are 
scarcely to be admitted; they depend too much on plot and 
story, and require toe great a degree of labor, like undressed 
cocoa-nuts, befure you can get at the substance, which is 
found tough and dry, with a milky flavor. The old novels 
enter at once: Square, and Biifil, and Parson Adams, and 
Dr. Harrison, and Winifred Jenkins, are pass-words to our 
heart at any time; never more welcome than by the fire-side. 
The fire-side pleasures are the thousand and one games played 
by Gargantua when he had “ washed his hands in fresh wine, 
pick'd his teeth with the foot of a beg, and talk’d merrily 
with his people.” Backgammon, Blind Man's Baff, and ali 
manner of romps and forfeits now a days, enter with nuts, 
almonds, roast apples on the triset, or a bottle of old Falernian. 

In these Essays by the Fire-side, we aim only at being 
cheerful without the attempt to be very wise. There is a 
happy negligence about this mode of composition, which ap- 
pears to us its greatest charm both for the writer and the 
reader, The latter, trusting to the current of reflection as it 
were, commits himself to the voyage, indifferent to wind or 
stream. Has course is mostly prosperous and without diffi- 
culty. An inspiring gale of fancy bears him on with light- 
filled sail and pennant streaming to the wind. An aromatic 
conceit is like a spicy wind from the shore; while a vein of 
wit sparkles underneath in the river, like the sands of Pactolus. 

We were so gratefully impressed with the excellence of 
this Inst nautical figure, that after laying the pen very delib- | 
erately on the table, walking to the fire and warming our | 
hands over the coals with considerable complacency, we 
dropt back into the arm-chair, and insensibly fell into the 
following reverie: 

We thought the ocean was full of your literary vessels, 
from the size of a ship of the line to ber cock-boat, trimming 
their sails to all points, and meeting with all sorts of weather. | 
Some carried too much canvass, some too little; su that while | 
the one was overset in the first gale, the other lay becalmed 
in fair weather. There came your steam vessel, betekening | 
the gin and water poets, who take in a certain quantity of | 
fuel, and attain a certain momentum, sending forth pitchy 
clouds of smoke and sparks of fire, which latter are seen to | 
the most advantage in the surrounding darkness. It has 
been observed, that this latter craft sometimes explodes with | 
great violence, scattering ruin over the minds of its readers, | 
as one might remember there are awkward associations con- 
nected with so much fire. Yon Dutch galliots, laden with | 
mill-stones, are the learned critical commentators, who look 
at the Pyramids with a microscope, and which, sometimes 
sailing in low canals and shallow streams, have been found 
before now irrecoverably imbedded in a mud-bank. A polit-| 
ical writer was out with an entire Spanish Armada of pamphr | 
lets and speeches, which were suddenly wrecked and cast | 
away by a breath of that proverbially fickle wind, the multi- | 
tude. A fierce controversialist sallied forth under an inor- 
dinate press of sail, with port-holes wide open, threatening 
to let slip the dogs of war. An arrant privateer, plying the 
small shot of wit and humor, was seen tu run under the bows | 
of this mighty cruiser of the deep, that suddenly appeared 
wrecked and dismasted. A good song was perceived to! 
make a long voyage in a jolly-boat, while larger vessels sunk | 
tothe bottom. A collection of fine gentlemen's bon mots. | 
that savored strongly of champagne and hot punch, pushed | 
of to sea from Gotham in a bowl, but was never heard of | 
alter, to the great loss of the underwriter, who was an hunest 
publisher in Broadway. That our simile might run on all | 
fours, we saw that whoever had the hardihood to venture | 
upon a voyage, was in imminent danger from a certain spe- | 
cies of rakish, black streaked Edinburgh clipper, which was | 
often out on piratical excursions, sweeping the seas, quarter | 
yearly. When a rich prize hove in sight, and one worthy of 
plunder, this vessel run up a blue and yellow flag, with some 


! 





1635. This excepted, his correspondence exhibits a charac- 
ter of the utmost tolerance, amiability ani excellent piety. 
Pope Leo, in his bitterest moments, could nut have wished 
John Calvin a pleasanter ride. The extract, whilst it shows 
what were the feelings of the most charitable in chose days, 
gives room for the imaginution to picture what devils incar- 
nate, the worst must have been. The world, maugre the 
denunciations of red-hot enthusiasts, we begin to fancy, is 
improving pretty fast. 





From the American Monthly Magazine. 
THE SUGAR BEET. 
* Concluded. 

Of the seven varieties of the Beet root usually cultivuted, 
the White, ( Beta Alba,) which was introduced from Ger- 
many, is preferred by the experienced manufacturers, as it is 
found to contain a larger portion of saccharine matter in a 
given weight of the root than anyof the others. Next to it is 
the Yellow Beet, (Lutea Major.) The former variety must 
not be confounded with another, called in France Disetée, 
and by us the Scarcity Root, ( Beta Silvestris, ) which is also 
white, though often striped red and white ; the last is much 
larger, but more watery, and of course deficient in sugar. 
The quantity of Beets raised in France on an acre varies 
from thirty to thirty-five thousand pounds; but a farmer in 
Middlesex county, Massachusetts, raised in 1835 eighty-six 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-one pounds of Scarcity root 
on an acre, and fifty thousand pounds of the sugar Beet have 
been raised this year, in Ohio, on an acre; but from an esti- 
mate submitted to the President of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Society last year by Mr. Iznard, it appeared that the 
net income from a given capital invested in the culture of 
Beet sugar would be at least twenty-five, and might amount 
to seventy-five cent. 

The advantages to be derived from the culture of the Beet, 
beyond that of the suger it will produce, are very important 
to the agriculturist ; for it has been ascertained that the kind 





it is doubtful whether that of sugar can be better raised in 

Louisiana and Florida, from the cane, than in the middle and 
——- portions of the Union from the Beet root. At ail 

events it is a subject well worthy the profound consideration 
| of the national and state governments, as well as the people ; 
| and from that enterprise and intelligence which has been dis- 
| played by the farmers, mechanics, manufacturers, merchants 
| and capitalists, in the establishment and prosecution of the 

various labers by which they bave all been enriched and the 
whole country advanced in prosperity, we have a right to an- 
ticipate the most favorable results. 

If science and the arts fiourished in Egypt, Babylon,Greece, 
Rome and Carthage, they were for the exclusive benefit of 
the few, and not as the grand means of ameliorating the ad- 
verse fortunes of the many. Those who were distinguished 
for their attainments in letters and philosophy, constituted 
select classes, to whom were confined the fruits of their re- 
searches, while the economical labors of every denomination 
Were prosecuted by slaves, or by a population nearly as igno- 
rant and degraded in character. War was the chief and fa- 
vored vocation of the noble, the ambitious, the affluent, and 
the enterprising; and governments were engaged in plans of 
belligerent expeditions, procuring the means toraise and sup- 
port armies, or for giving additional splendor to the magniti- 
cence of courts, instead of devising such measures as were 
best calculated to render all classes enlightened, independent 
and happy. Agriculture was deemed a rude and almost bar- 
| barous occupation; the mechanic arts, manufactures, and 

trade, were left to the least intelligent; while foreign com- 

merce was regarded as a kind of tolerated piracy. Military 
| talents and feats of arms were more estimable than the lofti- 
| est attainments in moral excellence ; the news of victories pro- 
‘duced higher excitement than the grandest discoveries of ge- 
nius; and the returning chieftain, reeking with the blood of 
devastated empires, was greeted with the ostentatious pa- 
geantry of a triumph, when those who, in the pacific and use- 








of tillage which this, as well as all other kinds of top-rooted | 
plants require, soon ameliorates even the most barren soils; | 
for, besides the certain destruction of all weeds, and the per- | 
fect pulverization of the earth toan unusual depth, so salutary 
in the rotation of cereal and |luguminous crops, there is annu- 
ally a large quantity of vegetable debris left upon the field | 


a valuable dressing; and the pulp, after the juice has been 
expressed, is greedily eaten by cattle, sheep and hogs, which 
they prefer to all other food; and great numbers are fatted , 
upon it by the manufacturers, or it is sold to the neighboring 
farmers for that purpose; and in both cases, where the for- 
mer raise the beets used in their establishments, the means 


is, in addition, the residuum of the refiners, which forms an | 
excellent manure, especially as a top-dressing. 


culture in France, that thousands of acres of gravelly and 
sandy land, which had hitherto beer considered so worthles- 
that no attempt had ever been made to subject it to tillage, 
are now, after having been planted for a few vears with the 
sugar beet, converted into the most prolitic wheat fields which 
that country affords. 

It has been recently discovered in France that potash may 
be obtained from the residuum of the Beet root. The mo- 
jasses which remains after the crystalization of the sugar, 
being distilled to obtain alcohol, teaves a quantity of sediment, 
which was formerly thrown away; but Mr. Dubrunfaut has 
ascertained by experiment, that it is so impregnated with al- | 
kaline matter, that it equals one-sixth of the quantity of sugar 
made from the Beet root; and taking the emount of sugar 
annually manufactured, which is 42,000,000 kilogramms, 
there may be extracted 7,000,000 kilogramms of potash, 
equal in quality to the best imported, which, according to the | 
market price of that article, is valued at 9.000.000 of francs. 
This discovery has been rendered still more important 
from another which has just been made public. After eight 


The colur.4n 





such dark motto visible on it,in dark letters, as Judez d | 
tor, &:>. which, we were told, meant, “‘ The Captain's d—d | 
if be don't run her down.” A capture was soon made, when | 
the next object that met our eye was a simple book of true 
pootry, or rather a delicate young girl, in the first flow of | 
fooling, cruelly made to walk the plank. The rough tones | 
of the pirate, with the extreme horror of this scene, caused | 
us suddenly to awake. Reader, our dream (if such it be) | 
was ended. 





IvtuLeraxce.—In looking over an old volume of letters 
the other day we stumbled upon the following sentences writ- 
de by one of the most eminent and celebrated men of his 

y: . 

“ Difference of opinion may work a disaffection in me, but 
nota detestation. t rather pity than hate Turk or Infidel— 
for they are of the same metal, and bear the same stamp as 
I do, though the inscriptions differ; IF I hate any, it is those 


schismatics that puzzle the sweet peace of our church; so) 





that I could be content to see an Anabaptist go to hell on a| 


Brownists back.” 
The above is an extract from e letter of Howell’s dated 


all its shades, is of s: perior beauty to any known. 
changeable by air, acid or soap; and cloth may be dyed with 
it at from twenty-five to fifty per cent. less expenee than from 
indigo. So satisfactory, indeed, have been the results, that 
several of the largest wovlen manufacturers are having their 
goods dyed with it; and it is believed that this precious arti- 
cle will render France independent of foreign countries for 
indigo—the annual consumption of which has amounted to 
20,000,000 of francs. 

There never has been any new branch of industry which 
has been so ily extended as that of the culture of the 
sugar beet; for not only has it reached all the southern de- 
partments of France, but Belgium, Molland, Germany, Prus- 
sia and Russia have entered the career, with a zeal and suc- 
cess which ise momentous advantages to all that portion 
of Europe which has been most conspicuous for great and 
rapid advancements in the arts of civilization; while in this 
country the spirit of inquiry has been universally induced, and 
experiments are in progress which are of cheering import.— 





| 


Although our territory nearly touches the tropical region, and 
two of its most valuable products bave been yet 


when the beets are gathered, which, being plougived in, forms |, 


of enriching their lands are thereby greatly increased. There |, 


So remarkable, in fact, has been the fertilizing effect of this | 


|| lived under the dominion of a termagant. 


years of experiment, Merie and Malartie, dyers at Bordeaux, || 
have succeeded in producing a new blue pigment, from the | 
|| prussiate of potash, as a substitute for indigo. 
It is un- | 


ful walks of life, had in reality conferred the greatest bene- 
| fits on mankind, lived without respect or reward, and dicd 
| unnoticed and unhonored. 
| How changed is the condition of the world at this period, 
when Trutu anv Utitity are the exalted inquiries of phi- 
, losophy! The profession of arms, and the organization of ar- 
mies, are now subjects of secondary interest. They are con- 
| sidered only as the means of giving efficiency to the laws, 
commanding the respect of other nations, and as the guaran- 
ties of peace. In this enlightened age, the establishment oi 
| a single manufactory is deemed of infinitely more importance 
| to a nation than twenty victories; and the introduction of a 
new agricultural staple of greater benefit to the people than 
the conquest of a province. 

Those nations which are most distinguished for an advanc- 
ed state of civilization, for their wealth, power, grandeur and 
refinement, have reached that lofty position in consequence 
of the encouragements which were liberally offered for tlc 
promotion of agriculture, factures, tee, literature, 
science, and tne useful as well as the ornamental arts. Rvus- 
xin, Holland, France. England and the United States present 
glorious illustrations of what can be achieved when the affairs 
of government are directed by minds as capacious, conceptions 





| as grand, and views as comprehensive and fer-reaching «as 


those of Peter 1, Henry 1V, Frederick 1, Napoleon, and the 


|| patriotic statesmen who huve guided the destinies of Great 


| Britain and of this Republic. 
THE FATE OF A GENIUS. 
Who has not heard of the famous saying of the emperor 
Maximilian: *-I can make a peasant a r, but I cannot 
| make so skilful an artist as Albert Durer?” Poor Alber: ! 


|| Although deservedly honored, esteemed, and supported by 


the illustrious patrons of genius and learning who were his 
cotemporaries, Albert Durer was a miserable man. He 
His wife, a second 
| Xantippe, harassed him continually, and his uniform patience 
|| and good nature served only to increase her petulance and 
persecution. He labored with untiring assiduity, day after 
| day, to produce those exquisite engravings, which are now 
sought with so much eagerness by amateurs; and yet sic 
|| would reproach him as if he were idle and inattentive to the 
| interests of his family. Frequently would she follow him 
{| into his studio, and there, in the presence of his pupils, pour 
|| forth the vials of her wrath, and abuse him most vociferous!y. 
|| Albert, accustomed to such storms, said not a word, but 

| * Sat like Patieuce on a monument.’ 

|| “Herein,” says his Teutonic biographer, *‘ he acted like a 
| philosopher; for if you blow a few sparks, you may kindle a 
great tire; if you attempt to stop the steam of a keule, you 
will cause a tremendous explosion.” 

Durer's wife was occustomed to associate in her reproaches 
the name of Samue! Duhobret with that of her husband. 
Samuel was a poor, little, hump-backed, hard-featured man, 
who, as he manifested an extraordinary talent for paintin:, 
was employed, and occasionally instructed, by the comp: :- 
sionate Albert. This gratuitous instruction was altoget!) r 
at variance with the principles which that worthy lady »o 
strenuously advocated. 

Despised and insulted by all but his benevolent moster, 
unable almost by his labor to obtain the necessaries of life, 
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what but a fondness approximating to admiration could have 
induced Samuel to persevere in the design of being a painter? 
He was never happy but when he was wandering about the 
fields and woods in the environs of Nuremburg, admiring the 
beauties of nature, and sketching such objects as particularly 
attracted his attention. After passing a leisure day in this 
manner, he would return to his regular work, never speaking 
of his country excursions, and never venturing to show his 
original effucts. Accustomed to constant raillery, he sup- 
posed that his designs would only expose him to the ridicule 
of his companions. 

Excepting those rare excursions, Samuel went regularly at 
day-break to his work, took his seat in the humblest position, 
as if conscious of inferiority to all around, and was actively 
engaged during the hours of labor. He would afterward re- 
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men in Germany, tore a leaf from his pocket book, and 
wrote some lines. 

“Take this my friend,” said he to Samuel, “it will pat 
you in possession of your property.” 

tad was no hemeey a pa persecuted, and despised. 
He was honored by the rich, und beloved by the poor. He 
would frequently say, “ There is but one friend who will 
never leave you, nor forsake you, and he is a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother.” 

The painting which was purchased by the nobleman, as 
we have already related, is now in the possession of the 
king of Bavaria. Beautiful as the landscapes of Claude 
Lorraine are, there is not one that surpasses this exquisite 
picture. Balt. Monument. 











tire to his cottage, and finish, on canvas, the sketches he had 
made in the country. 

Three years passed away in this manner, and Samuel had | 
displayed to no one, not even to his master, the works to, 
which he had devoted so many midnight hours. His toils | 
and privations were now too great to be endured nwch long- 
er. He arose one morning with the intention of going to his 
work, but he fell upon his pallet. He found that he wasvery 
sick; he thought that he was about todie, and he wept like a | 
child. Alas! said he, I shall never bea painter. 

For a week he was stretched upon his miserable bed, and | 
no one came to administer consolation. His agony and his 
tears were seen only by his Heavenly Father. Abandoned 
by the world, he soughta refuge in Heaven; and He ‘ who} 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ mitiga‘ed bis sufferings. | 
As soon as he was able to walk, a providential impulse in- 
duced him to endeavor to dispose of the last picture he had 
painted 

He put it under his arm and went towards the shop of a| 
broker, determining to sell it for whatever might be offered. | 
It so happened that he passed by a house where many per-| 
sons were assembled. He discovered that there was a pub- | 
lic saleof valuable paintings, in consequence of the death of 
the gentleman who had collected them. After a little hesi- | 
tation Samuel went boldly into the house, entreated the auc- 
tioneer to otier his picture, among the other articles, for sale. | 
The man acreed to do so, and estimated itt) be worth three 
thalers. Well, said Samuel, that will furnish me with food, | 





Herscue’s Discovertes.—Herschel himself, intent on 
far discovery, seldom looked at the larger; and because their 
blaze injured his eye, he had rather avoided the transit.— 
But he tells us that at one time, after a considerable sweep 
with his instrument, “ the appearance of the Dog Star an- 


nounced itself at a great distance, like the dawn of the morn- || 


ing, ond came on by degrees, till this brilliant star at last en- 
tered the field of the telescope with all the splendor of the 
rising sun, and forced me to take off my eye from the beau- 
tiful sight.” Biest power of man, thus to approach a remote 
idea of Heaven's architecture! The forty-foot telescope 
which Herschel made use of could descry a cluster of stars, 
consisting of 5,000 individuals, were it 300,000 times deeper 
in space than Sirius probably is; or, to take a more distinct 
standard of comparison, were it at the remoteness of 
11,765,475,948,678.678,678 miles ; or in other words, eleven 
trillions seveg hundred and sixty-five thousand four hundred 
and seventy-five billions nine hundred and forty-eight thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-eight millions six hundred and 





CUTTINGS AND COMMENTS. 
Att ron Mrascres.—A man by the name of Peck, was 
recently apprehended for stealing a half bushel. What a 


| graceless rascal, to prey upon his own kindred ! 


Sheridan's servant startled a dinner party by knocking 
down a plate-warmer without breaking a single piece of china. 





if a purchaser can be found. Letit go. 

The picture was passed from hand to hand, while the auc- 
tioneer with a monotonocs voice, exclaimed, Three thalers— | 
who will make an offer—three thalers. Oh! said Samuel, 
my picture will not be sold. What will become of me! And 
this is my best picture. I could not make a better. There | 
is the castle of Newbourg, and there are the trees, and the, 
abbey, and the Pregnitz winding along so beautifully! How 
many days—here his soliloquy was interrupted by aa individ- 
ual who exclaimed— 

“‘ Twenty-five thalers.”’ 

Samuel elevated himself as much as possible that he might 
see the man who had pronounced these thrice-blessed words 





|| up the bed and shook him on the floor. 


—** Don’t mean to say, sir,” cried Sheridan, “* that you have 
maile all that noise fur nothing?” 

The latest monstrosity, is that of a man so thin and lean, 
that he can’t feel himself in a dark night. Boston Times. 


But a greater one is, when he gets a candle, and can't see 
himself with the uid of a magnifying glass. Phil. Ledger. 
Greater one than either is that of a man so thin and lean 


that he slept all night in his bed and bis wife never discover- 


ed him until the next morning, when she commenced making 

Balk. Sua. 
The stranger from Alabama lately discovered in the Post- 

Office, who became so thin from the effects of Hygean Pills 


seventy-eight thousand six hundred and seventy-eight miles. | 


NS 


A Posrr.—If your mother’s mother was my mother’s aunt, 
what relation would your great-grandfather be to my elder 
| brother's firet cousin's son-in-law ? t 


| Tue Invatciste Epiton.—“ Sir, your journal of yester- 
| day contained false information.” 

“Impossible, sir !—but tell me what do you allude to?” 

| “You said that Mr. M. bed Leen tried 1’ 

| “ Teue.” 

“Condemned 1” 
| “ Very true.” 
| “ Hung?" 
| Most true.” 
| “Now, sir, 1 am the gentleman himself.” 
| * Impossible!” 
| “ ] assure you it is a fact, and now I hope you will contra- 
dict what you have alleged.” 

*“* By no means, sir.” 

| “Hum! what do you mean? you are deranged.” 

| “I may be se, sir; but I will not do it.” 

“I will complain toa magistrate.” 

| “ As you please, sir: L never retract. The most that J 
‘can do for you is to announce that the rope broke, and that 
you are row in perfect health. 1 have my principles, sir; it 
is said of me that I never deceive.” 

| The following paragraph, from the salutatory of a poper 
first established at Naples, Ill. we commend to tbe special 
attention of Orator Emmons: 

** With fearless footsteps we'll tread the billows beneath 
the sky of wrath, our balyards tipped with fire—carrying 
with us a tongue of thunder—and none shall conquer until 
the last armed man bas deserted, or fallen in the conflict.” 

Asotuer Srecimes.—At Sackets Harbor, a whig orator 
thus closed his speech: “ Ifthe whigs continue their present 
elevated course, their names will be inscribed high above the 
_heavens—on rocks of Eternal Granite. 








| ‘Ifa man cheats me once, shame on him; if he cheats me 

| twice, shame on me.’ 

| A Loxa Mep-note.—There is a part of the main mail- 

road in Michigan quite equal to the Florida swamps, viz: 

from Perrysburg to Lower Sandusky, being one mud-hole of 
thirty miles in length. 

So.vution or a Question.—The following letters were 
| found in a Welch Church, over the ten commandments, and 
|| remained upwards of a hundred years unexplained, as a 

couplet of poetry, making use of only one of the vowels. It 
| commands admiration. 

PRSVRYPRFCTMS 
TRREPTBEserpeerprtsets 
| To solve the enigma, add one of the vowels, and use it as 
| often as found necessary. 


| 


Bustos Porice Reront.—The following may serve asa 
caution to a class known among us as ‘ Wharf Rats, who will 


To his surprise it was the broker to whom he had intendec | that he got himself done up in an envelope and sent on by | be just as likely to steal whiskey as molasses if the moral 


to sell the picture. 
“* Fifty thalers,” said a gentleman in black. 
Samuel would willingly have embraced him. 
“ A hundred,” cried the broker. | 
And in rapid succession the stout gentleman in black anc || 
the broker contended four the picture. i| 
** Two hundred.” \| 
“* Three hundred.” i 
“ Four hundred.” | 
* A thousand thalers.” | 
The crowd became interested in the matter, and surround- || 
ed the rivals who were thus like two comlatants in a ring. || 
Samuel thought he was dreaming, and rubbed his eyes, and | 
pinched himself several times, to ascertain whether he was 
awake. H 
The stout gentleman thought that the last offer would ter- 
minate the contest, but he was mistaken. 
‘Two thousand,’ said the broker, with a contemptuous | 
laugh. 
* Ten thousand,’ cried the other. 
‘ Twenty thousand,’ exclaimed the broker, convulsively | 
clasping bis hands. } 


i 
j 


tated. 
The broker hesitated, but the triumphant look of bis | 
antagonist induced him to say, 

‘ Fifty thousand.’ 

All eyes were turned to the stout gentleman. 

*A bundred thousand,’ cried he. 

‘A hundred and twenty-five thousand,’ responded the 
broker. 

‘The original for the copy—Beat that if you can, sir,’ | 
seid the stout,gentleman to the broker. The broker morti- | 
fied and defeated left the room, and his opponent took pos- 
session of the picture. 

And now Samuel came forward and approached the pur- | 
chaser, who, conceiving him to be a mendicant, was about to| 
give him some money; but Samuel, to his astonishment, | 
declared himself to be the painter of the picture. 

The gentleman, who was ore of the most wealthy noble- 





|| been heard cf. No cause can be assi 


homo. 


AN ACCOMODATING BEGGAR.—A mendicant, sadly out at 
the seams, the other day begged alms of a gentleman, at the 


corner of Devonshire and State streets. The gentlemen fum- | 


bled over his small change, and said, “If I had a fourpence 
I would give it to you.” “ O, never mind. Hand me a quar- 


| ter, and I'll give you back the change,” cooly replied the | 


man of shreds and patches. 


|| Express mail, is quite as curious a specimen of the genus | distinction which the law makes be not pointed out. 


John Welch was another ‘sucker.’ He was caught with 
| his bucket half full of molasses, while the ‘saccharine dul- 
| ce’ (execrable Latin) was gurgling from the unclosed bung 
| upon the wharf. It was not thought that stealing molasses 

was quite as bad in its practical efiects as peaching upon li- 
vor of another kind, and Juobnny was let off with a fine of 
1 and costs. 

Quis.—Dining at a public ordinary, when one of the com- 

pany had helped himeef to a very large piece of bread, Quin 


Wett Packep.—Some police officers had occasion to visit stretched out his hand to take bold of it. The personto whom 
a house in Cross-st. a few days since, which they found ten- | it belonged prevented bim, saying, ** Sir, that is my bread. 


anted by 72 women, 65 menand 135 children, exclusive of 


|| the live stock generally attendant upon such a numerous | 


family. 
Extraornpisanry Evext.—On the morning of New Year's 
day, about half past eleven o'clock, a middle aged person, 


|| with a wild look in his eye and @ manner of mingled insanity || 


and gravity, entered a mercer’s establishment in Chesnut-st. 
and deliberately demanded his bill for certain suits of wear- 


a p-purse, and paid the sum due. He instantly left the place 
with his receipted bill smirking deliciously, and has not since 
for his rash act. 
Philadelphia Gazette. 

GF” A Sub-Treasury ran awoy from Palmyra, Maine, re- 
cently, with all ‘‘ the Government” funds in his pocket. He 
walked tall for Canada. 


A Luciven Matcu.—An exchange announces the mar- 
riage of Thomas Sprite and Miss Sarah Goblin. What an 
interesting company of little demons their progeny will be. 

‘Sarvep nim Ricut.’—A loafer, whose ‘ term of service’ 
in the Moyamensing Prison inad expired, and who obtained 
permission to ‘ winter over’ in his old quarters, has been re- 


| ing clothes. 


|“ I beg your pardon,” said Quin, “ I touk it for the loaf.” 


Passion ror Dress.—A young ae aged 16, at Greencas- 
‘tle in Indiana, lately committed suicide in consequence of a 
reproof from her father for wearing her best dress when wash- 





Bisnor Boutten.—The cons ant habit of Boulter to for- 
give the injuries done to him, led one of his friends to write 
the following lines after his death, which must be considered 


‘Forty thousand,’ uttered the other, who was equally agi- | ing apparel, for him previously made and delivered, Before || the more beautiful as being true: 
the astonished bystanders had time to interfere, he drew forth || 


‘Some write their wrongs in marble: he, more just, 
Stoop'd down serene and wrote them in the dust; 
Trod under foot, the sport of every wind, 
Swept frem the earth and blotted from his mind. 
There, buried in the dust, he badethem lie, ‘ 
And grieved they could not ‘scape th’ Almighty’s eye. 
————— = 


Increase of Christians.—A table bas been published 
| showing the progressive increase of Christians from the first 
century to the present. The first century is put dgwn at 
500,000; the tenth at 50,000,000; the eighteenth et 250,- 
000,000, and the nineteenth at 260,000,000. 


Cheap Dinner.—The Portland Orion informs teamsters 
and others whom the good sleighing and sledging bring into 
the city, that for three cents they can get a good warm or hot 
dinner at the Grand Restaurateur under the C 
House. 








cently ejected for refusing to go out upon errands. t 
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The Public Lands, No. 11.—We have already intimated 
that the projects of Graduating the price of Public Lands 
and allowing Pre-emption claims thereon are not more fatal 
to the rights and destructive to the prosperity of the old 
Stau's than subversive of the morals and paralyzing to the 
industry ofthe new. The former will more immediately feel 
the evil, but the latter will be not the less severely affected. 
Their citizens may thenceforward pay little or nuthing for 
their lands; but the community will pay, and dearly tov, for 
every acre thus surreptitiously obtained. A few may live in | 
idleness and dissipation, but the industrious and non-specu- 
lating cultivator of the soil will not be benefited. We met 
recently with a striking elucidation of the beauties of Pre- 
emption in the Peoria Register and Gazette—en able journal, 
devoted tody and soul to what are esteemed the settlers’ in- 
wrests. The writer, in setting ferth the advantages of a pe- 
culiar section of Lilinois, stated substantially that timber land 
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with a single suggestion: Let every freeman look to the 
Yeas and Nays in Congress on the various questions touching 
the Public Lands, and see if he is fairly represented. This 
is u duty in reference to all important questions decided, but 
particularly where the votes now given are to preserve or 
dissipate millions on millions of the common property of the 
American people. 





Congress.—The question of the contested election from 
Mississippi has been at length disposed of, after one of the 
most memorable contests ever witnessed, and certainly as 
closely contested as ever was decided in a legislative body: 
the casting vote of the Speaker having decided it in the first 
instance, though an additional vote came in afterwards. 

The House bas determined that neither Messrs. Claiborne 
and Gholson, nor Messrs. Prentiss and Word, are entitled to 
seats in this Congress; and that a new election must be held 
for Representatives from Mississippi. 

A gvod deal of excitement prevailed upon the annonnce- 
ment of this decision. Mr. Wise spoke with his usual vebe- 
mence, declaring that if he were the Governor of Mississip- | 





was there very scarce in proportion to prairie—that twenty, 
. : 
acres of timber were amply sufficient to each farm, but that 
cach squatter usually contrived to appropriate eighly acves | 
te himself, and that the current price of timber land was ten | 
dollars per acre. All this the writer—himself a squatter— 
fancied marvellous proper and convenient. Here are two | 
dozen individuals monopolizing to themselves a portion of a! 
township of public land without which the residue is value- 
less, and selling it at ten dollars per acre to the real settler | 
and cultivator, without having paid a cent for it themselves, | 
or acquired a particle of title but that of squatters under | 
Lynch-law Pre-emption. Add legal Pre-emption to this, 
and these enterprising gentlemen will not think of being con- | 
tent with eighty acres apiece. But even now, by this gross 
subversion of law and common sense practised by squatters 
and winked at by the Government, the real settler is here 
obliged to pay twice as much as he ought for a tract of land; 
and this by virtue of a system which is vaunted as the bul- 
vark of bis interests and rights! 
Another case among many within our knowledge: A 
western land speculator remarked casually in this city last 


summer, that he had four squatters on as many fine timber | would never submit to be, in this manner, disfranchised by 
He regurded his tracts as of great value, | the edict of this House, given by the solitary voice of the | 
| Speaker. A few of her citizens might go to the new elec- | 


wacts in Michigan. 
and his title as ample. If a Pre-emption Law should pass 
this winter, (of which he had hopes,) they were secure of 
course; if not, his tenure was one which custom and terror 
bad consecrated, and which few if any have ever dared to 
dispute. 

Again: A valuable tract of land on the Upper Mississippi 


pi be would send back the same certificate a hundred times | 
before he would issue a writ for a new election. He alsode-| 
clared that were he in the position of the contesting mem-| 
bers, he would go to the Chair and demand to be qualified as | 
a member of the House, and if the Speaker refused to ad-| 
minister the oath he would take the Holy Evangelists and | 
swear himself, and take and defend the seat to which the | 
people of Mississippi had elected him at the peril of his life. | 
After Mr. Wise concluded, some motions were made for ad- | 
journment, but Mr. Prentiss demauded to be heard, and the 
Chair, though doubtful of his right to address the House, 
suffered him to proceed. And he did proceed in a denuncia- | 
tory style of eloquence. He distinctly declared that he 
| would not submit to the decision, nor be in any way bound by | 
lit. He would neither resign nor compromise his right, but 
would appeal to the next Congress from the decision of this. 
| That Congress would, 1f disenthralled from the influence 








ee: 

The b'll having been read twice, Mr. Linn moved to refer 
itto the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, said he thought the Senator and 
the Committee would do well to make inquiries as to the 
stipulations of the present treaty with Great Britain, and 
whether we could occupy this country now without giving 
cause of offence. The country had been taken possession of 
by Great Britain, in contravention of the treaty of Ghent.— 
There was a clause in that treaty, or rather a word, which 
was intended to cover this identical case, connected with the 
Oregon, and which covered no other case. It was founded 
on these circumstances :—A settlement had been made on 
the Oregon by Mr. Astor, and the establishment was called 
Astoria. During the war it was taken possession of by a 
British armed vessel. In the stipulation of the mutual sur- 
render by the two countries of places taken during the war, 
Mr. C. had introduced the word ‘possession’ as descriptive 
of the hold which we had on the Oregon country prior to the 
war. Mr. C. hoped the treaty would be examined before any 
decisive ctep should be taken on this subject. 

Mr. Linn said be was aware of that provision, and it was 
his intention that the inquiry should be made. He designed 
to get all the information he could on the subject, and lay it 
before the committee or the Senate, that the Senate might 
make such modifications of the bill as they might think proper. 

Mr. Benton urged the propriety of having this subject re- 
ferred to a select committee, of which his colleague should 
be the chairman ; he knew of no one better qualified. 

Mr. Linn, after some demurring, assented, withdrew his 
motion of reference to the Military Committee, and the sub- 
ject was referred to a select committee of five, of which the 
Vice President was authorised to make the appointment. 


In the House a Message was received from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report from the Secreta- 
ry of the Navy, prepared in obedience to a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the 7th of December last, re- 
quiring irformation as to the causes which have delayed the 
outfit and preparation of the South Sea Exploring Expedition, 
which was laid on the table. 

The Northeastern Boundary and Mr. Greeley's imprison- 
ment was taken up, referring to the President's Message on 
that subject. On motian of Mr. Evans of Maine, the mes- 
sage and documents were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, with instructions to report a bill which be offer- 





which now directed its judgement, rescind the resolution just 
adopted, in like manner as this Congress had rescinded as 
| unconstitutional the resolution adopted by them at the late 
jsession. He declared, too, that the people of Mississippi | 


‘tion which the House had ordered; but he was persuaded 


| that the great majority of them would indignantly reject the | 


besiues upon which this Huuse had agreed to admit them to 


| their constitutivnal representation. 


| Itnow remains to be seen whether the people of the patri- | 





was recently ceded to the Government by an Indian tribe. || otic State of Mississippi will submit to this sending back of | 
It was calculated that a considerable portion of it was worth | their representatives duly and formally elected. In our un-| 
at least fifty dollars per acre for its pine timber alone—pine | biassed judgement the proceedings of Congress are a gross | 
being notoriously scarce throughout that whoie region. Who, | and deliberate outrage upon the freedom ef elections ard the | 
think you, will ever realize the fifty dollars? Not the Gov- | sovereignty of the people. 
ernment—in other words, the People of the United States— | Much of the time of the House has been wasted on this 
*bo had just bought, and were in every sense the true owners | question. Evén after its seemingly final adjustment, a propo- 
of the land. But an array of squatters had overspread it | sition was made by Mr. Rhett to psy Messrs. Prentiss and| 
ike locusts, even before the Indians bad ceded it; and before | Word the compensatiun of Members. Mr. Wise announced 
they have done with it, without thinking of such @ thing @* | that Mr. Prentiss had requested him to say that he would | 
paying for it, it will not be worth even a dollar and a quarter | yoy accept of a dollar, until his rights and those of the State | 
acre, but a fit subject for Graduation. ! of Mississippi had been recognized and established. After 

We will not parsue the argument; the facts must of them- || some remarks from Mr. Adams, in which that restless gen-| 
selves carry conviction to every candid mind. The laws de- || tleman indulged in his usual pungent sarcasm, the resolution | 
clare intrusion upon lands belonging to the nation a misde- '| was agreed to by an overwhelming majority. When money 
We would by no | does not emanate from the immediate pockets of impartial | 
legislators, they seem to be sufficiently lavish of it; but in| 


meanor, and prescribe its punishment. 
. | 
means desire the infliction of this penalty except in cases, 


where the public property had been clearly wasted or injured 
by the intruder; but we would say to one and all—Gentlemen, 
in entering upon the Public Lands without intending to make | 
immediate payment for them, you do so at your own risk cer- 
tainly, if net at your peril. If you cannot pay for forty acres, 
and still insist on becoming a squatter, do so, and a hundred 
to one nobody will molest you. But do not ask that your 
unlawful act shall be recognized as the basis of a lawful claim 


cannot be denied that Messrs. Prentiss and Word were as | 
much entitled to pay es Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson, who} 
were supported in their usurpation of seats by the House itself. | 





In Senate, on the 7th inst. Mr. Linn, of Missouri, on leave, 
introduced a bill authorising the occupation of the Columbia 

| or Oregon river, [establishing a Territory north of latitude 42 
degrees, and west of the Rocky Mountains, to be called the 
| Oregon begeee sf authorising the establishmeat of a fort on 
| that river, and the occupation of the country by the military 





upon the property. Do not attempt to cover choice timber, : . 
; - : force of the United States; establishing a port of entry, and 
village sites, landings, Sc. for purposes of speculation under | requiring that the country should then be held subject to the 
«claim 80 preposterous. revenue laws of the United States; with an appropriation of 
We close, though the subject is by no means exhausted, || $50,000.) 








ed, to provide for the surveying the Northeastern Boundary 
line of the United States, according to the provisions of the 
ueaty of peace of 1783. 

The Sub-Treasury Scheme seems to meet with universal 
disapproval, if not downright desecration. The Legislatures 
of the States have commenced instructing their Senators in 
a peremptory style. Mr. Grundy, who fully acknowledges 
the right of instruction, gave notice that he should obey the 
behest of the Legislature of Tennessee, whose resolution con- 
demnatory of the Sub-Treasury he laid before the Senate. 
Indeed, Mr. Wright's ‘ bill of abominations,’ as a vast ma- 
jority of the people have christened it, seems to be a rickety 
and deformed brit, which, like all other monstrous abortions, 
is doomed to be short-lived. Mr. Webster's reply to the 
New York Senator's labored argument was a most masterly 
affair. It is well reported in the Journal of Commerce. 
Without allowing our sympathies to accompany him in his 


jj} expose of the conduct of the Administration, we feel, in 


taking a strictly neutral view of the whole matter, the most 
thorough conviction of the soundness of his principles. His 
reasoning seems as strongly welded and rivetted together as 
chain-armor; no battle-axe can dent it—no oppenent’s sword 
can find a chink or an aperture through which to inflict a 
wound. But whatever may be the opinion of this argument, 
there can be no question concerning the absolute approval of 


|| it by three-fourths of the American public. 


Large mectings, desecratiag the whole policy of commit- 
ting the public deposites to the keeping of Government agents, 
or any individuals qualified under Government, have been 
held, not only in this city, but in various other parts of the 
Union. If the voice of the people can ever be interpreted 


|| plainly, it certainly can on this topic. 


Nr. Rives of Virginia introduced a bill to take the place 
of Mr. Wright's, which seems to meet with some favor. The 
Bill proposes that the State B inks be used as depdésitories of 
the public moneys. 

1. The number of local Deposite Banks to be limited to 
twenty-five. 

2. These Banks to be selected by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the assent of the Senate; and, incase the Sen- 
ate be not in session when the selection is made, the selec- 
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-ernment and judgement to any one of the most eminent po- 
jiticians of France, has been expressed to me by several who 
have enjoyed the nearest opportunity of observation, and do 
not speak as courtiers. It isto be presumed that he best un- 
derstands his own vosition, and the means of establishing his 

wer and family. [can hardly venture, therefore, to decide 
that he goes too fast and far in the renovation of French Roy- 
alty in its old formulas and pretensions. The French people 
may require to be strongly excited and dazzled even now.— 
Abrillant court, a splendid and stately regime, may seem in- 
dispensable to keep the Parisians in good humor and proper 
deference efficaciously, not less than the fifty thousand regular 
troops within the capital and its banlieue, to overawe or re- 
press their insurrectionary propensities. In England, the 
Princes of the Blood have been as much exalted and more 
largely endowed in money and official rank, than the sons of 
Louis Philippe; and these sons are irreproachable in their 
personal characters and conduct, which could never be said of 
the progeny of George IIL. 1 know, too, the essential diffi- 
culty of reconciling French Royalty with compatative simp!i- 
city and equality—the difficulty from within and without 
France. 

“ Notwithstanding these considerations and others of kindred 
import, I still question the prudence of a great expansion ot 
regalily. Onthis point the French are much more sensitive 
and ‘ealous than they were at the period of the Revolution o! 
Joly. Within the seven years past, a deeper change has been 
wrought in this reepect than throughout the whole antecedent 
term from 1789. They would not again bear a coronation at 
Rheims. Theycan hardly brook the phrase subject addres- 
wdito the King. The signal increase in the late elections, of 
what 1« called the Opposition, or Minority, is not without 
Democratic meaning. In Paris it was four thousai.d more 
votes than in 1834— more than a fourth of the entire poll. 





ITEMS OF FORFIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The Independence arrived out in 164 days, with the Presi- 
dent's saessage, which is extensively copied, but is not ex- 
tolled. 

According to the last returns of the Kank of England, its | 


stock of bulhon now amounts to £8,172,000, and its circula- | Spec 


tion to only £17,998,000—the former being increased £7 40,- 
000, and the latier decreased £346,000, within the last | 
month. 

It appears that more than 1200 large ships, besides smaller | 
craft, are engaged in the commercial intercourse between | 
Great Britain and the provinces of Canada and New Bruns- | 
wick. 

It is stated as not unlikely that Upper and Lower Canada 
would be consolidated into one principality, and that a Prince 
of the Blood—the Duke of Cambridge, for instance—would 
be sent out as Viceroy. 

The Duke of Devonshire and Sir Robert Peel have lost 
heavily on American funds. 

A private letter, dated Bayonne, Nov. 28, published by the 
Gazette de France, states that the army of Don Carlos was | 
newly clothed, that it had undergone a number of salutary | 
reforms, and that the battalions, cavalry and artillery, were | 
training with extraordinary activity. On or about the 3d 
inst., says that letter, the Carlist forces will be able to pro- 
ceed on the new campaign. 

The last accounts from Africa were considered favorable ; 
the cholera had disappeared at Constantine, and the garrison 
was to be increased to 4,500 men, well provisioned. | 

Fossil Forest.—At more than 100 feet below the surface, | 
aspecies of forest has been found at St. Valery; in it are) 
vines, the bones of oxen, and antlers of deer. It is in such | 
good preservation that the walnuts are on the branches of the | 
Uees. (Atheneum. 

A Lucky Scribe.—Scribe, the dramatist, realizes 20,000 
dollars per annum for the performance of his plays. 

Romenchido is the name of the Guerilla chieftain who has 
so long been the terror of the Algrave mounts. 

Greece appears to be little better than a Bavarian colony. 
The “ Ursigho affair,” which has made so much talk in the 
British papers, is a proof of it. He was an editor in the El- 
pis newspaper [how this Greek word recalls the prostrate 
hopes of this once proud and classic land!) at Athens, and 
having made some strictures on Bavarian officers, they at a 
coffee-house insulted him, and then the young king exiled 
him. (Star. 

The government of France loses six millions of francs per 
annum by the extinction of licenses to gambling houses. 

A person attached to the office of public instruction at Ly- 
ons has decamped with 2,000,(\00 francs. 


The shoals of sprats in the Frith of Forth, Scotland, are so 
thick that the boatmen can scarcely ply their oars. They are 
a dead drug in the market and are now used for manure. 


The ‘ Northern India.—Captain Burnes, 
who aha gat gay exploring po gy a 
Indie by the British Government, writes thet the India is 


ag 
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much more navi even ap to theSult formations, than had 
ever been imugined. He also speaks of the erroneous notivn« 


the world have of all that vast and populous country, which 
notwithstanding the — maps we see paraded in oriental 
works, is still a terra incogmta. Not a single latitude is fixed 


west of Labore! The fierce Afg-han tribes inhabit these re- 
gions. 


Fate of Fanatics.—Irving-ism is down tozero. Mr. Bal- 
lard, the successor to this fanatic, lately razed with his own 
hands their chapel, near Southampton, to the ground, ard or- 
dered his followers to disperse. (Star. 
The State Coachman.—This venerable personage, who is 
upwards of eighty years of age, performed the duties of his 
office for the last time on the occasion of the Queen opening 
the present Parliament. So great were his infirmities, that 
he was compelled to be lifted on the box, and the horses after- 
wards placed to the carriage. 


New-York Bank Commissioners’ Report.—From the Av- 
nual Report of the Bank Commissioners, made to the Legis- 
lature on the 24th ult. we take the following abstract of the 
principal matters therein, not having room for the whole docu- 
ment. 


The condition of the Banks at the commencement of the re- 
action in March, previous ‘o the run which produced the sus- 
pension, afer the suspension, and at the present time, in the 
thiee leading particulars, is as follows: 





March 1, 1837. May 1. 
Loans and discounts.............. $79,313,188 $78,879,000 
Specie....... eecccccece eee 6,557,020 4.485,000 
Circulation .......ceceeseecees 30 





Circulation...... 
The aggrega e liability of all the Banks to the public, which 
on the Ist of January last was $52,444,841, is now reduced to 
$49,434,459, as will be seen by the foliowing table: 











the Canal Fund $697,000, for a late issue of stocks taken by 
lhe New York Banks. 
The investment diminished by receipts are, for 


Rise ccccecescesececeess ebebesestasencianen $12,313,000 
Spreeie...... ec ccecccecccccccccoccceccoces eescese 2,417,000 
nO MED. 00600eheesnonsuese ioenennne senesente — 
Dash Mamie ccccecccceccccccccs eoecenneoennceens ET 
From banks... .....0esececccseeecees ccccccccsccs SON 
aga Eiiiraccoensecscovesztocecs soeses sosegce me 
iabilities discharged by payment are, for 
I, .uiaiaiieausenubantsteebtous "eee o11,765,000 
MEMB. ccccccccce Se eecessceesoeescesseocese eeeee 1,890,000 
Dividerda.. occccccccccccccccccccevcccccccccsesce 447,000 
Deposites...... e5nec0snqneneseseenesss ccccccccccl 4,002,000 
To DaDKS. 2. cccccccccccccccccescccceccccscesese 5,241,000 
Total .ccccccecccccscccces aneeebantnns ++ +++ $33,705,000 
Notwithstanding the amount of circulation appears to have 


been diminished during the last year $11,765, the reduc- 
tion of actual circulation unong the community has been less 
than that amount, for the reason that the Banks now hold less 
of each others’ notes. 

The whole apparent circulation on the Ist inst was. 12,432,478 
Deduct bank notes held by the banks............. 3,616,918 


And the actual amount circulating is........++.. . $8,815,560 


The actual circulation on the Ist Jan. last year was $15,- 
210,390, consequently the total reduction during the year is 
$6,394,830. 


The immediate liabilities and means of all the Banks on 
the Ist Januarv, 1837, and on the Ist of Jan. 1838, is as follows, 
by which it will be seen that at the former pericd their means 
were 50 per cent. of their liabilities, and now 60 per cent. 





Liabilities. Jan. 11,1837. Jan. 1, 1838 
Circulation.....csecceseseccecesss S24, 198,000 $12,432,478 
Deposites .....sccccesececeecsceess19,342,000 15,771,729 
Government, ....00000esceeeee ee e+ 10,791,000 
Due banks.......cccecceeecececs ss + 20,462,000 15,221 487 

Toeal liabilities. eeeeeeeeereee -$74.793,000 $ 15,425,694 

leans. 
Specie ....cccccccsecsccseceseseces 6,557,000 4,139,732 
Bank notes, ....0..0ceeeeeceeceeee «12,487,000 3,619,918 
Due from banks... .ceccececeeeces + 18,832,000 18,297 899 





Total.....csceseceeeesseee ses $37,876,000 $26,054.549 
The Banks stood well in this respect op the Gxst of Janua- 





The only investments increased are, real estate $92,000, 
and stocks $1,000,000; and the only liability increased is to 
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ry, 1837, but their operations were much more extended. In 
1886, a similar comparison showed the immediate means of 
all the banks of the State to be at 45 per cent. of their imme- 
diate liabilities; of all the deposite banks of the Union 43 per 
cent.; the United States and New York city banks 50 per ct, 
and the banks of Massachusetis 28 per cent. 

The New York city banks now stand much stronger. Their 
immedia’e liabilities are 

Circulation .....00.cecsscccseces cccccccccccccccs ONT ae 
Oe Te een Fy 
To baDks......ceccccecccccecccccccccsecccce cee ek) 2O4,U99 


ee 
oft $27 19 
DPCCHOs se ececseesseerseseseeveees eeeee eeeeeee 
SES Sbsnwedacseccececoeececeseces ccccccces 2,493,018 
From Banks. .........seeeess eosoese eecccecesece 834 

Tetal occ ccvcccccccocccoscccccccccccccccses $17,203,010 


Sbuwing means amounting to near 63 per cent of imn di- 
ate liabilities. There is an tem of means alco, not included 
above, of about two and a half millions for stocks (chiefly ca- 
nal stocks of this State) which are as avaiable as any of their 
means, and which would swe! their immediate means to about 
72 per cent of their immediate liabil:tics. 

Under the arrangement by which the bills of the country 
banks are received by those of the city at par, there have been 
sealed up between the 17th of July and let of January about 
$10,000,000, all of which has been prompt.y redee: accor- 
ing to the terms of the arraig: ment. 

The Sackett’« Harbor Bank has redeemed all its liabilities 
to the public «xcept to the amount of $34,410. The remein- 
ing liabilities of the Lockport Bank are $84,365, of which 
$60,000 is to he Canal and Bank Fu: d. 





The Northern Frontier.—The Lewiston Telegraph of Feb. 
Ist says :—** Since the arrival of Gen. Scott upon this frontier, 
uffairs have assumed 4 new aspect. He ceme clothed with 
authority to veto the illegal acts of those whose sympathy 
was leading them beyond the bounds of discretion. He has 
acted with promptness, and the wiuter campaign of the Up- 








‘ : 1, per Canada patriots may now be considered as abandoned. 
™—. ite ee +79 313.188 oe 770 The presence of Gen. Scott alone has done for Navy Island 
Real Estat«........ NT OE SION 2.253 857 2,356,249 || what the generals of Sir Francis, with all the resources of 
CO. ceneen cases Sccsceesene coce 1,794,152 2,795,207 | the Province, were unable to accomplish. ‘The wars’ upon 

; $B. cccccces ee ecccccccccccccecs o7 0% 4,159,732 || our border have ceased; the ‘rumors of wars’ are but faint 
— obey banks.. ......+++++ ++ -12 poh a | and ill-defined, and our citizens are settling down into the 
r OMS. ere recceeeereeees - ‘ || accustomed routine of every-day life. In the interior, how- 

Due from banks...... SosempaERnenyS 18,832,254 18,297,889 ever, we hear of much pec ewe doy Public meetings are be- 
Total... sss-seereeereeesee sree Gl24 516729  §92/824,052 | ing held, and memorials amen * Coognrt, Fans for 
Liabilities. an uncompromising demand for satisfaction for osser 

|| Cireulation..... ecenccsesecesooces ee ea erel outrage. Our relations with the British Government are 
| BBnccccccccce eccccccccccccccccs 309, ~'49 | every day assuming a more important aspect. The Cana- 
| a Fund. ....s0+++s oncecoce 37 68,874 —— dians m > era to demand of a American Government ain- 
Dey —_ yee ee —_.... snnadaes 15.771.729 || Ple indemnity for the expense incurred in the suppression of 
} apn ~ ividu ze oe “90462823 15,221,487 the rebellion, and the Americans insist upon full satisfaction 
| a gia ee erecta pata er for the blood of our citizens barbarously murdered at Schlos- 
Total...... eeecsesccceccccce ss + $02,444,844 $49,434,459 || ser. The result of all this will be, we opine, that the Cana- 


dians will find indemnity in the avails q@ their Confiscation 
Act, and Congress will smother the outrage with questions 
of policy. In the mean time, we question whether the op- 
pressive acts already passed, and in contemplation by the 
Provincial Parliament now in session, will meet the appro- 
bation of the British Government. The cause of ‘free gov- 
ernment’ and ‘liberal principles’ bas been too fondly cher- 
ished and too universally disseminated to be thus arrested by 
a Canadian faction. The popular mind is too much disen- 
thralled, and man too well knows his dignity and worth to 
submit passively to a deprivation of his inherent rights. 

| “The feelings of the Canadians, as developed by the late 
|| disturbances, are conclusively proved to be averse to a change 
of government. The appeal to arms was premature ; and the 
result has resolved into reality the doubt which we expressed 
at the commencement of the disturbances—whether they had 
sufficient preparations for political freedom.” 











Melancholy Occurrence.—Yesterday, (Tuesday,) abeut 
five o'clock, P. M., Dr. Isaac P. Vaughan shot Mr. Walter 
H. Pleasants in an altercation at the Columbian Hotel in 
this city. They were both citizens of Goochland county ; 
Mr. P. residing at the Court House, and Dr. V. about seven 
miles from it. The affair occurred in the room of Mr. 
| Pleasants, which Dr. Vaughan entered. Mr. P. survived 
| about half an hour after the infliction of the wound. Dr. V. 
| has been arrested. They were both young men. Unfortu- 
nate hostile (celings had for some time existed between them. 
| We understand Mr. P. was only about 22 years of age; was 
engaged in the mercantile business, and generally esteemed 
| and beloved. (Compiler. 


This city has heen greatly agitated and distressed about 
| this very melancholy occurrence. Dr. Vaughan was com- 
mitted yesterday to jail by the authority of the Mayor. The 
Examining Court sits on the 7th. It is not our wish or duty 
to prejudge the case. The tribunal of the country will have 
all the evidence before it, and will best judge for itself—upon 
the law and the facts. The heart bleeds at an occurrence, 
which has plunged two highly respectable families into the 
deepest distress. [Richmond Enquirer. 


On the 28th ult. the Senate of Ohio, by an unanimous 
vote, declared their disapprobation of the incorporation of 
Texas into the Union. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





LATEST FROM EUROPE. 
The packet ship Silvie De Grasse arrived at this port on 
Wednesday evening, which places us in possession of news 
from Paris to January 1st, and from London to January 4th. 


Frem the London Morning Post. 
The intelligence which reached Londan yesterday from 
Canada and the United States, the mest important particu- 
lars of which we hastened to lay before the public in a second 
| edition, is of a mingled character—partahing in pretty equal 


Russia is reported as busily engaged in making hostile dj. 

| plomatic demonstrations against France. It makes the mar- 
riage of its Grand Duke with a princess of Baden, dependent 
upon the removal of two ministers of that court. who are 
favorable at Rastadt, near the French frontier oa the German 


The Silvie De Grasse sailed from Havre on the 2d ult. and l proportions of the gloomy and the cheering in relation to the Hi eide. 


was blown into Torbay, on the Western coast of England, 
which place she left on the Sth. 


EnxeLanD.—The Liverpool Cotton Market has receded a 


little, but the decline is trifling, and supposed to be temporary. 
The arrivals of Cotton at Liverpool for the week ending Dec. 


29th, were quite heavy, and prices fell jd per Ib. On Mon- | 


day, Jan. 1st, the market was dull, and prices still more fa- 
vorable to buyers. 

At Havre, the prices of Cotton were well maintained to the 
end of December. 

Not having a regular file of London papers, we are not able 
to place before our readers much news on the state of the 
Money Market there; it appears, however, to be in a state 
of tranquillity. 

The disturbances which occurred in Lower Canada form, 





| sinister and with auspicious omens of the future. 

Perhaps the most formidable source of danger brought into 
| view by the advices of yesterday, is the disposition manifest- 
i ed by a part of the people, if not also by the Government of 
| the United States, to make common cause with the Canadian 
insurgents. Should this disposition prevail to any consider- 
| able extent in the American Union, it is clear that the strug- 
|| gle in which Great Britain is involved by the imbecility or 
|| treachery of her rulers is a struggle from which there is no 
|| possibility of honorable retreat, and which can only be suc- 





| 
| 


em loyment of the utmost powers and resources of the State. 


here was a great fire in London on the 27th of December, 
{on Davis Quay, opposite the Tower. The warehouses on 


| actual position of affuirs, and presenting us alternately with || 


| cessfully maintained by the prompt, unsparing and energetic || 


as was to be expecied, the chief subject of discussion in the 
London papers. The dispersion of the insurgents at St. | 
Dennis and St. Charles was known there, but intelligence of | 
the rout of those who collected together at Grand Brule had | 
not yet been received. Of course they had no information | 
of the ridiculous attempt of McKenzie in Upper Canada. We | 
perceive that The Morning Chronicle, evidently writing by | 
authority, endeavors to allay public apprehension. That pa- | 
per says that the despatches received from Sir John Colborne | 
represent the outbreak as in no degree alarming, and that he i 
had not even asked for reinforcement. The Ministers, how- }| 
ever, seem determined on sending them, as we have accounts | 
from various quarters of military movements for the British || 
Provinces. Mr. Roebuck, formerly agent of the French Ca- | 
nadian party, when in the House of Commons, had addressed i 
a letter to the British public on the state of affairs in Lower | 
Canada, in which he boldly asserts that the citizens of this | 
country will flock in great numbers to the assistance of the | 
French Canadians, and that our Government has not the | 
power to prevent it! [Courier & Enquirer. |! 
All officers on leave of absence from regiments at present || 


1 


serving in Canada have had their leave cancelled, and are || 
ordered to proceed forthwith, via New York, to join their | 
respective corps. Lieut. Col. Wytherall, who has so distin- 
guished himself in Canada, is son to Gen. Sir F. A. Weth- |) 
erall, and brother to Col. Wetherall, the late commandant of 
the British Legion in Spain. [London Globe. 

Orders have been issued to add to the strength of every 
regiment stationed in the Canadas, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, 1 captain, 1 subaltern, and 190 rank and file, with 
@ proportionate number of non-commissioned officers; and 
Her Majesty's ships Hastings, Pique and Inconstant, have, 
we understand, received instructions to immediately proceed || 
to Cork, there to embark fur Halifsx the above draughts, as 
also the service compames of the 93d Highlanders. 

It is confidently rumored that a brigade of Guards, and the | 
23d and 71st Regiments, are to be sent out to Canada in the |, 
spring, 80 as to crease our present strength by upward of | 
5,000 men. A numer of half-pay officers, of various ranks, | 
have also received orders tu proceed immediately to Canada, 
fur the purpose of being attached to the different militia regi- 
Ments, to assist in improving their discipline, &. Many 
embark by the next packet. [London Times. 

We understand that an additional Major General will be 
sent out to Canada, as the civil government will, for some 
time at least, be entrusted to Sir John Colborne, as well as 
the command of the forces; and we have heard the name of 
Sir W. Machean mentioned as destined to receive this at pre- | 
sent very important appointment. (Courier. | 

Sic G. Arthur, Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, had | 
an interview with Lord Glenelg yesterday, at the Colonial | 
Office, to take leave. Sir George, it is expected, will leave 

town this day for his government. [Globe | 
Lowpon, Jan.20. | 

A detachment of the royal artillery, under the command of 
Lieut. Young, embarked on board the Royal Sovereign, Lieut. 
Brady, agent, yesterday, at Woolwich, for St. Sebastian; 500 | 
barrels of gun-powder, and other munitions of war, were also 
put on board for the protection of that fortress. Orders have | 
also been received for tour companics of artillery to hold | 
themselves in readiness to embark for Canada by the way of | 
New York. 

Two trvops of horse artillery are ordered to Ireland, one | 
of which will relieve the Rocket troop stationed there, which || 
will proceed to Canada. In addition to the above truops, a | 
brigade of guards. two regiments of cavalry, six regiments of || 
the line, and two battalions of the rifle brigade, are under or- | 
ders fur the same destination. These troops are to be aug- 
mented by two regiments of the line from the Mediterranean. 
Great activity among the military is observable in this gar- 
Tison. 

Jan. 3.—It is understood that in addition to the troops we 


' 


' 


'| this quay contained three thousand barrels of turpentine, 


| cases had occurred between the 2d and 15th. Most of the 


| 
'} 
" 


| to the frontier. 


with great quantities of oil and other inflammable materials; | 
and three brigs lying alongside were also loaded with similar 
articles. All weredestroyed. The fire raged trom half past | 
6 in the morning until 1 P. M.; 5,000 barrels of turpentine || 
and 600 tons of oil were consumed, besides three brigs, and 
a warehouse full of grain. The oil alone was worth $200,000. 
The whole loss was estimated at £120,000, or $600,000. | 

That part of the President's Message relating to the North- | 
Eastern boundary is much commented on by the London pa- | 
pers. It is said to have caused a slight depression in the || 
funds. The message generally was not much liked in the | 
commercial and financial circles. | 

An armed slaver has been captured by the Fair Rosamond |! 
cruiver, on the coast of Africa, after a sharp contest. | 

The Governor of Madrid has refused to pay the arrears of || 
the British Legion recently dissolved. } 

The Message of Mr. Van Buren, continuing to uphold the 
Sub-Treasury, created surprise in England. 

Much interest was excited in England by the fact announ- | 
ced, that several Polish exiles in that country had actually 
starved to death in their misery. lj 

Ecret.—The steam packet Hugh Lindsay arrived at Suez | 
(Red Sea) Nov. 17, from Bombay, East Indies, in twenty- |, 
three days. i! 

Latest rrom THe E. Invites axp Catxa.—By this vessel | 
we learn that the king of Ava has refused to execute the tren- |) 
ty of his predecessor with the East India Company in 1826, || 
and defies the power of the Company. | 

The last King of Delhi died September 28, aged 36. The 
new king had been installed. \ 

We learn from China that commerce was languishing. i 

Frasce.—The Bank of France has issued a notice that, | 
from January 2, it will give bills payable at sight, to order, | 
and consequently negotiable by endorsement, for any sum | 
from 500fr. to 20,000fr. i] 

Galignani’s Messager says, the rich American banking i 
house of Messrs. Welles & Co. in this capital, on occasion of 
the late commercial crisis, received assistance from the Bank | 
of France as our readers will remember, on the guarantee | 
of the Messrs. Welles. and also of some great cypitali«ts nt | 
Paris, Lyons and Marseilles, to the amount of 3.200 000fr. || 
The sum offered to be lent by the Bank of France was | 


| 


they repaid the whole of this sum to the Bank, and thus ef- | 
faced the last vestige of the temporary shock sustained by | 
their hunse. 
The Gazette de France (Carlist) has a long article, 
not exactly in favor of the insurgent Canadians, but 
in favor of a direct intervention by France in their aid asan | 
excellent line of policy to injure and humble England! The 
Gazette says that such would be the course of a Henry IV. 
a Louis XIV. a Louis XVI. or a ; meaning by this} 
blank a Hemy V. 
Naries.—Advices from Naples to the 17th Dee. state that 
the cholera had re-appeared in that city, and that fourteen 





troops lately sent to Sicily had returned to Naples. The dif- | 
ferences between the Neapolitan government and France had |, 
not been adjusted. A French trigate had entered the harber | 
on the 16th without firing the customary salute. 

The King of Prustia has resolved to leave the dispute be- | 
tween Belgium and Holland with Louis Philippe, for settle- | 
ment. Counter orders have consequently been despatched | 





The Temps says, that an army of observation, 30,000 
strong, is to be posted on the Northern and Eastern frontier 
of France. The head-quarters to be established at Metz. 
The army was to be provided with 100 pieces of cannon. It 


| The Duchess of Orleans, who is protestant, is constant] 
| occupying herself in charitable donations, to the poor, and “~ 
| churches of that religion in France. 

It is mentioned in a letter from Stockholm of the 8th inst 
| that the King of Sweeden (Marshall Bernadotte) was so far 
| indisposed as to be unable to receive the official visits of the 
| public functionares. 


M. Amyot has laid before the Academie des Sciences an 
| clectrical telegraph, formed of a single iron wire, cased in 
| bitumen, to prevent the fluid from ezcaping. 


In a duel which took place some time ago between M 
| Prestat and M. Haus, both students at the Polytechnic school, 
| the latter was killed. The Civil tribunal, upon an action for 
| damages by the mother of the deceased, sentenced the suryi- 
vor to pay Mme. Haus an annuity for her life of 800 fr. 





Meeting of the Commitice on the Associsted Banks.— 
The committee on the memorial of the associated banks 
held another meeting yesterday afternoon in the Senate 
Chamber, the committee of the association appearing before 
them. 

The chairman stated that he had received, in compliance 
with the requisitions of the committee, certain documents 
from the association, which he proceeded to read. Among 
these documents were returns, showing the state of the asso- 
ciated banks at several different periods. The last of these 
returns is dated January 27th, last Saturday, and gives the 
condition of the twenty-nine associated banks—the Kilby not 
having then been separated from the rest—at the close of bu- 
siness on that day. We copy it. 





i} Capital. .cccccccccccccccccce eeccccceees $18,900,000 
| Ue CCNs a 6 66 00 ebsccdecedccccces 3,627,148 
Circulation on time.......+. SeGs 00seeesece 56,000 
i] Deposites.....ssesscceeees eee eeeerereees 4,561,769 
} Bpecie.. oc cccrescccccccccccccccccccceces 1,164,075 
Due to Boston banks........... ° 186,169 
Due from Ruston banks....... 442,352 
Bills of other city banks on ha ++ 2,250,374 
POSt BNR occcecesccesesves 607 600 
Bend of Diath. ccoccscccectenssccesecosss 811.806 
Petal leas. ccc cccceccce TTT TTT TTT o oe 687,735,790 


In answer to an inquiry by the committe, it was stated that 
at the last return made by the Commonwealth Bank tothe 
association, the circulation of that bank was represented to 
me ; of this sum the association held $128,000. 

The circulation of the Commercial, Fulton and Hancock 
Banks, on the 18th of August, the time of the createst ex- 
pansion in circulation and discounts, was respectively §386,- 
726—$231,666—and $332,676. Since that period the asse- 
ciation bad withdrawn trom the circulation of the Com) 
mercial €302.899—from the Fulton $167,315—end from 
the Hancock $334,009, substituting in their places, bills of 
other banks. 

The circulation of the American Bank at the lest return 
was stated to be $218,000; of this the associatiun held 
$144,000—about two-thirds. 

The circulation of the Kilby bank, including bills issued on 


| 4.200.000fr.; but of this Messrs Welles availed themselves | time, was given by that bank in its returns of the 27th (which 
|, only to the amount of 2,375,000fr.; and on the 2st inst. 


was not made however till Tuesday the 30th) at $146,000. 

Of this the association had $110,000. The bank also returned 

225,000 in specie and $13,000 in bills of other banks to meet 

the $25,000 in immediate circulation among the public—the 

remaining $11,000 being issued on time. Boston Atlas. 
Se ee 


Bank of England.—By the Inte arrivals from Eng!and, we 
have the official report of the quarterly average of the weekly 
liabilities of ihe Bank of England, from September 19 to De- 
cember 12, inclusive, according to act of Parliament: 


Liabilities. ° Asscus. 
|| Cireulwion....... £17,998,000 | Securities...... £22,727 (00 
Deporites....... .- --10,195,000 | Bullion.......... 8,172,000 


£23,193,000 £:30,099,000 

This statement shows tiat England is very far fiom that 
hard moncy Government which is held up as the beau ideal for 
our admiration. Nevertheless, the paper circulation of Eug- 
land, as well as of this country, has been seriously cut down 


| of late. In September, 1836, the circulation of the English 


country banks was £11,733,945, and the circulation and de- 
posites of the Bank of England £32,265,000—total £43,998,- 
945. But in Sepember, 1837, the country bank circulation 
was reduced to £10,141,048, and the eesalatien and deposites 
ofthe Bank of Engiand to £29,907,000—total £ 40,049,049; 
showing a decrease of £3,949,896, of which £2,350,000 is in 
the paper of the Bank of England. At no period during the 
last four years has the country bank circulation been so low 
as at the present. 


———— 
= SSS=s 


yesterday mentioned as being destined for Canada, 800 of the | Ws rumored that the Duke of Orleans would have the com- 
grenaticr guards, and the same number of the Coldstream, | 2nd. 

received orders yesterday morning to hold themselves in || 
readiness to embark for the same 


course of the week place, it is supposed in the || Cologne signed a resolution not to accept any Protestant as 


ahusband! Their ages are not given! 


La France states, that in one day 224 unmarried ladies of 


Northern Bank of Kentucky—On the Ist January, this Bank 
and branches bad a circulation of $1,304,380, and specie to 
the amount of $757,608 81; the Bank of Kentucky had $2, 
091,805 of notes in circulation, and $754,474 55 in specie; and 
the Bank of Louisville had a circulation of $99,545, and $153, 
169 95 in specie. 
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NEW-YORK. 


Mx. Cuauncey M. Brown will act as Agent for The New-Yorker 
at Marshall, Michigan. 

Ma. Convettus Toaey has accepted the Agency of The New. York- 
erat Cincinnati, Ohio, . 

R J.Garwoop is our Agent at Wheeling, Va. 

Hl. Dennis, P. M. at Boviaa Centre, N. ¥. 


Mr. P. Schermerhorn will oblige us by an early call at our office.— 
We want a settlement. 


Mr. Wiliam Wells of Plainfield, N. J. is informed that he has not 
paid us, and our late partner disclaims all knowledge of the gentie- 
man. 

+ * Our Agents, every where, are informed. once for all, that we 
sh each one to remit whenever he hes $5 of ours in his hands.— 
Money may. always be sent at our risk when mailed in presence of a 
siness. Again wesay, Remit immediately. 


The Detroit Morning Post, a spirited Democratic daily comes to 
bond as of for exchange. No objections: but is Mr. Dalby, one of the 
publishers, the geotieman of that name who was formerly on our 
sadecription list? We ask for information. 








7 We return our thanks to Messrs. W. Hatt, Scores, and A. 
Witts for Legislative, and to Hon. B. Aycricc for Congressional 
doruments, 











The Knickerbocker for February —The prose iv this Magazine is al- 
says much superior to the poetry. The Editors seem to be poases- 
sed of an ace dating disp so far asto yield to the desires 
of incipient bardlings to have their verses immortalized ia priat.— 
We are not disposed either to commend, in a journal which seems to 
bein other respects imbued with a staunch American spirit, the set- 
nog forth of the names of English writers. We have quite eneugh 
of these gentry ia the Republications with which the country is in- 
codated; and we really should suppose that there was native talent 
nficient to supply our periodicals without this constant drawing 
from foreign sources, 

The number before us is a good one, though not so sprightly as 
we of its predecessors. The first paper is from the peu of Thomas 
Dick, “Author of the Christian Philosopher ;” it is a disquisition in 
Natural Philosophy, on the Rings of Saturn. “ Wilson Conworth” 
written in a free sketchy and unaffected style, well adapted to nar- 
Joho Galt’s verses had better have been left out, That au- 
thor would do well to insert them in his next edttion of the Life of 
Byron, by way of proof positive that the biographer is as execrable a 
vernGer as the much-slandered bard was a magnificent poet.—The 
Ovscrvations on Electricity, &c. are doubtlessly very good, but we 
tave not read them, and cannot but think, that however agreeably 
prepared, scientific papers are somewhat out of place in a literary 
paraal.—The Song by G. L. is poor. The first stanza is also the last. 
Oace was quite enough for such verses as 

“Ter beauty, like the star of Night, 
Outshone them all beyoad compare; 
But ah, it was an icy light, 

That froze as well as glittered there.” 
her pieces in the number are better than this, but none are above 
mediocrity. —Of the remaining prose articles, that on Rejected Ad- 
dresses by the Editor isthe most amasing. Sach is the matter which 
readers a magazine attractive. We have copied the chapter entitled 
“The Dictator's Triumph” from Mr. Herbert's forthcoming novel.— 
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this time, suffered from ill health, and was obliged to delegate the 
whole care, not only of the Quarterly, but of the daily Natioual Ga- 
zettc, to his son. So various and laborious a charge must have 
weighed heavily upon untried shoulders. Mr. R. M. Walsh (con- 
nected at present with the American Monthly Magazine) acquitted 
himself creditably in the direction of both journals. The task, how- 
ever, proving onerous, the Review was transferred to the proprietor- 
ship of Messrs. J. M. Williams and G. W. Wharton. These gentle- 
men were well qualified for their undertaking—Mr. Williams, by 
long experience and learned acquirement, and Mr. Wharton, by @ 
scholarly taste and cultivated intellect. The former died about 
two years after his assumption of this editorial charge, and the latter, 
uuwilling to sustain it alone, and being eugaged ia other duties, has 
determincd to discontinue altogether, or unite the Review with some 
| other journal of a similur character. 








De Tocqueville's Democracy in America.—Few works have ever pass- 
ed through the American press which will elicit such highly-merited 
admiration as this excellent treatise on the principles and constitu- 
tion of our government. It is written in a fiue, fresh, glowirg style, 
| and many of its paseages rise into the most exhilarating eloquence.— 
| The translator, Mr. Reeve, seems to have a uice, scholarly apprecia- 
| tion of the beauties of the English language, and he has moulded it 
| into its most graceful forms in the work before us. It will shortly be 
laid befere the public by George Dearborn & Co. 


History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella.—We have bad a peep 
| at acopy of this splendid work, presented by the author to the Editor 
| of the American Monthly Magazine; and though we have pot yet bad 
the pleasure of perusing it, we pronounce on good authority that itis 
as Gnished a literary performance as it 1s tasteful and elegant in its 
externals. It should adorn the library of every American who is am- 
| bitious to possess volumes scarcely less beautiful than the famous edi- 
tioar of William Pickering in London. 





The Gentleman's Magarine.—This is as shabby a concern as ever 
| was puffed into an undeservei notoriety. I is a palpable attempt to 
| depreciate the value of the really excellent and long-e-tablished Ma- 
\\s zines, by uuderselling them and by palming off fourth-rate matter 
|| om fourth-rate printing paper as something which the public ought 
to take for respectable periodical literature. Its whole appearance 
is clap-irap, and its articles are baits for the veriest gudgeous: a re- 








putable flat-fish would be ashamed to be caught by them. The prose, | 


with the exception of certain stories which seem to be fashioned af- 
| ter the worst Enuglish models, is in the style of College-boy homilies; 
aud its poetry is of the teedle-dum-titeedle-dee order. The anfortu- 
|) mate youths who siring verses for it, as country girls string dried 
i apples, should hang themselves up in the sun accordingly—or, at 
| least, hang their barps on the willow or some other tree which may 
| be nearer at hand. 
| We have not the patience to particularize articles, where all are so 
indifferent. Vapid wit, raw-head and bloody-boues adveuture, and 
silly egotiem from an actor, seem to make up the staple of this Gen- 
tleman's Magazine. WU genticmen in Philadelphia admire such litera- 
| ture, they are welcome to their bad taste; but the sooner they leave 
} off calling their city the Athens of America, the less danger will there 
be of that title being supplanted by another beginning with the se- 





I is distinguished by that affluence of thought and diction which so | cond letter of the alphabet. We have our doubts, however, whether 


charmed the readers of “The Brothers—a romance, which, in our 


elimation, possesses @ nore continuons and exciting interest than | 


soy other which has for years past appeared in this country. 
tobe entitled “Cromwell.” We look with anxivty for its publica- 
ton —Mr. Buckingham, the lecturer, has a long article in the present 
tanber, entitled Oriental Fragments, which will be more interesting 
! those who have attended his lecturcs than tothe general reader.— 
The department of the Kuickerbocker under the general bead of 
Tue Editor's Table” always contains much agreeable rending, It 
‘every Way superior to the tiresome conversations at the cad of 
Theodore Hook's New Monthly; and we wish that the public would | 

cover that this periodical is superior in many other respects to | 
tase British Magazines # bich they are so fond of extolling. 


New York Review.—We are gied to learn that such has been the 


demand for this highly valuable and interesting journal, that the pro- | 


prietors have in press second editions of the three first numbers, and 
that of the fourth aumber twice the sumber of copics of the second 
tumber will be published. It is encouraging to know that high liter- 
sure is so fully appreciated ia our city. Much may be expected for 
**ork which has been so nobly sustained in a time of deep depres- 
hon. Thetruth thatthe Review is a source of just pride to New 
Yorkers, and as peculiarly indicative of New York talent, it must 
es will be munificently supported. (Published hy Dearbora & Co. 
* Gold-st ) 


Amerwan Quarterly Review.—Thise periodical is, we are told, to be 
dweontinued, It was established by Mr.Robert Walsh, and conducted 
for some years with ability. It had at one time over 2500 subseri- 
bers, and such was the popularity of some of its editor's papers, that 
* many as 5000 of the first numbers were disposed of. Its sudden 
ticcess was followed by a sudden decline. A fow injudicious arti- 
clos, among which we remember a very indiscriminating and stupid 
“ne on American poetry, contributed to its decline in public estima- 
‘ion, It was denounced largely by tho daily press, and the conse- 
(uence was that the voices, which were loudest in its praise, became 
‘rent, On the return from Europe of Mr. Walsh's son, a gentleman 





of fine talents and attainments, a fresh interest was imparted to 
the Review by the annunciation that father and son were to be 


It is} 


| such a rifaccumento of crudities would ever have been read in Berotis. 


|| Great Work in Expectation.—It is curreatly reported, nay it is posi- 
tively announced, that there is a certain volume of Poems iu the 
press which will astonish the world. 
ing anxiety for ite appearance. 
tation of such individuals as Joha Milton, William Shakspeare and 
George Gordon Lord Byron should stand in such imminent danger 
of being eclipsed. There is consolation in the thought that these 
geatiemen have been long dead. 


Mr. N. C. Brooks has addressed us the following courteous and gen- 
tlemaanly letter, not only through the mail (postage unpaid) bat thro’ 
the Baltimore ‘ Kaleiduscope and Express. Either would have an- 


ship of the article on which we commented in a former Kaleidoscope. | 
| Very well: then our inference from the tenor of that article was a | 
| mistaken one. (Ifhe could have managed to deuy the authorship of 
| this letter while in that line, he would have stood still better with the | 
| public.) The reader will judge from his own account of it whether | 
| his former letter to us was really ‘deprecatory,’ or whether it differ- H 
ed so far from that character as to subject us to the imputation of | 
| falsehood so liberally bestowed. As to personality, we are not aware | 
| that a syllable derogatory to the character of Mr. Brooks has thus 
far appeared in our columns, notwithstanding the two columns of | 
abuse in the Kaleidoscope of which we camein for ashare. The re- 
ference to his vocation was first made by himeelf or his publishers; 
and we have in no case intimated or thought it discreditable, as he 
pitifully insinuates. It was of his poetical and not of bis pedagogical 
labors that we spoke disparagingly.—But ‘something too much of | 
this.’ Here is his letter: 

Barro. Jan'y 29, 1838 
To the Editor of the New~- Yorker. 

S1n,— The works of an author are certainly open to the free 
remarks of the press; and no man of sense will ever reply | 
even to ill-natured notices, But when an Editor evinces a reck- 
less disregard of truth, honor and honesty, in making a personal 
attack, it is the duty of the person thus aggrieved, promptly to 
repel the slander. Permit me then to say, that in your last pa 


We await with the most thrill- | 
We regret, however, that the repu- i to us, save as such. Sectional feeling, in literary matters, we utterly dis- 


swered for such a production. It seems that he denies the author- | 
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sent two copies of the ‘ Anthology’ to Mr. Clark and three let- 
ters requesting a uotice; and that IT had wriwen a deprecatory 
letter to yourself, you have published three wilful and mali- 
cious falsehoods. At atime, when the critique of the ‘ Kuicker- 
bocker’ was already written (as I suppose) I sent an article to 
|| the * Knickerbocker,’ which article, under existing circumstan- 

ces, was of course rejected. An allusion to the * Anthology’ was 
| made in my letter,of which Thaveacopy I sent him nocopies 
|) of the work. On the appearance of your wholesale condemna- 
| tion ef the ‘ Anthology’ Lefore you had ever seen it, in a letter ad- 
| dressed to yourself, (not a deprecatory one.) I protested against 

the summarily injustice of passing final sentence upon a work 
that you had never read. Having pronounced your assertions 
false and slanderous, I challenge you to maintain them by pub- 
ae in the New-York papers your letter, and the three which 
Mr. Clark says he seusised << r. Snowden knows my hand; 
and the postmark will prove the reality of them. 

I was not aware betore that it was disgraceful to be an in- 
structor ef youth: 
* Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
} Act well your part—there all the honcr lies.’ 
| 1 believe I fill my humble station with credit : whether the 
|| Editors of the ‘New-Yorker’ and ‘Knickerbocker’ honor or 
disgrace theirs, the public will determine. 

am with due consideration, 

| Yrs, &c, N.C. BROO 





KS. 
Mr. Clark speaks for himself in the following card: 


‘In reply to Mr. Brooks’ ‘ screed,’ which you have sent us, we 
|| have only to say: That early in December, we received a letter 
\| from ‘ N. C. Brooks, A. M.,’—at the end of a sheet containing 
|| four pieces of verse, with sundry Greek mottoes, ostentatiously 

paraded—jn which was contained a request that a new volume 
| of his, called ‘Scriptural Anthology,’ should be favorably no- 
ticed in our ‘ excellent national periodical,’ or amiable and com- 
|| plimentary words, to the same effect. This letter was accom- 
|| panied by the volume in qnestion, on a blank leaf of which was 
|| inscribed ‘ Please Notice.’ The rhymes alluded to, with the note- 
|| let appended, were the same hour ‘ respectfully declined,’ and 
| enclosed to the author. It should be added, however, that with 
|| the lines came also another epistle, now before us, in which the 
|| writer says: ‘If the pieces are accepted, I will prepare others, 
|| before they ar> all published.’ The writer goes on to say: 
||* Marshall, of Philadelphia, bas just published (with embellish- 
|| ments) the ‘ Scriptural Anthology,’ consisting, almost exclusive- 
| ly, of poetical articles which 1 contributed to the Lady's Book— 
jall by me.[!] I presume you will receive a copy in a few 
jdays. May I hope that you will give it a fair and impartial re- 
|| view in your Magazine!’ The next day there comes us an- 
|| other ‘Please Notice’ copy, through the Post-Office; and on 
|| the following morning, another letter from the author, inquiring 
if we had received it, and whether we were compelled to pay 
postage on it; generously offering, if such had been the result, 
|| to remit us the amount expended. A letter from Mr. Brooks 
|to the New-York Post-Master, likewise reached our desk, with 
this last communication, inquiring after the fate of the volume. 
| ‘This perseverance on the part of the author of * Scriptural 
|| Anthology’ induced a perusal of his work; and that perusal 
\| elicited the conscientious notice of the book. which appeared in 
the Ksickervocker for January. With the popular judgment 
of that review, we rest entirely content. The charges which 
have been preferred, in certain minor quarters, touching the in- 
ducement to the notice in question, are briefly answered in the 
Ksickerbocker for February.”* 


**A Dentat.—The review of Mr. Brooks’ ‘ Scriptural Anthology,’ 
our last number, has been attributed. in one or two local sources, to 
al motives of dep:eciativn, and to a narrow sectional feeli 
oth charges, we scarcely need say, are slike unfounded. The wont 
|| alluded to, is susceptible of a fa: move enlarged exposure than it has yet 
received at our hands. In regard to the writer, he was wholly unkaowa 





|} in 


|| claim; and appeal to the entice numbers of our work, to disprove the 
j) accusation. We aim to recognise and applaud merit, wherever found, 
| whether in the north or the east, the south or the west; and while such 
will continue to be our course, we shall nevertheless not hesitate to re- 
nicker- 


| buke clamorous mediocrity, whencesover it may proceed.’—Kné 


for February. 





| Fires.—An unusual number of fires has occurred within 
ja few days past, consequent upon the very cold weather with 
|| which the present week was ushered in. 

| Two small wooden buildings, No. 297 and 29 Elm street, 
were burnt to the ground on Saturday evening last. 

On Sunday afternoon, a fire broke out in the attic story of 
a frame house, No. 22 Crosby street, occupied as a carpen- 
ter’s shop by John Kinsey. The roof of the house was de- 
stroyed, and an adjoining building much injured. 

On Wednesday evening Lorillard’s extensive tobacco 
factory in Laurens street took fire, and before it could be got 
| under, two of the buildings, with their contents, were con- 
sumed. We are sorry to add that a member of No. 19 was 
killed by the falling of the wall, and several of the other 
firemen severely injured. 

Upon the same evening, a dwelling house in Willet street 
took fire, and was somewhat «lamaged. 

Another fire took place on Thursday in a cabinet maker's 
shop, 144 Essex, near Stanton. The building was destroy- 
ed, and the stock of furniture considerably damaged. t 


A new Post Office has been established at Northville, Saf- 
folk Co. in this State, by the name of Success, and Benjamin 











Sonnected in ite mauagement. 


Mr. Walsh senior, subsequent to 





r, wherein you state, that in the ‘ Baltimore Kaleidoscope’ 7 
fied replied to the article in the ‘ Knickerbocker’; that I had 






E. Warner has been appointed Postmaster. 
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The Poor.—lIt is gratifying to know, that as far as their || splendid paraphernalia used in the representation of Muzeppa 
limited means wil! permit, the different Ward Committees are || and other spectacles, imparted resistless fury to the fire, and 
doing all in their power to alleviate the sufferings of thou- || soon gave utter hopelessness of all attempts to save it. The 
sands who, at this moment, are enduring all the misery that || entire wardrobe of the company, which is exceedingly valu- 
absolute beggary can entail upon them. Our city has never, || able, was destroyed ; and worse even than this, Mr. Cooke 
perhaps, been the scene of more wretchedness than at present || has to lament the loss—to him certainly irreparable—of the 
exists among the lower classes. Laborers and mechanics || destruction of his splendid stud of horses, one of the finest, 
without number, who have been enabled heretofore to sustain || perhaps, in the world. 
themselves during che winter, are now in a state of entire 
destitution. It is useless to turn them off with an advice “to 
go to work,” for employment cannot be procured. The char- 
itable committees are destitute of wherewithal to relieve 
many; and unless thos: who are placed beyond the reach of 
want come forward, we shall be cursed with the sin of per- 
mitting numbers of our fellow creatures to perish upon our 
very thresholds. The Board of Brokers have set a most 
noble example, and it is to be hoped that their liberality will 
induce others to oren the hand of charity. t 





—————— 





There is said to be a policy of insurance upon the building 
for $3000. 

The Hotel on the adjacent corner (which was insured to 
the amount ef $5000) took fire soon after the alarm was giv- 
en, and, together with a large portion of its contents, was 
completely destroyed. 

All of Mr. Cooke's property was entirely consumed. His 
loss is estimated at $100,000, upon which no insurance was 
effected. 

Of the cause of the fire very little appears to be known.— 
Some days ago a letter was received by the Mayor, apprising 
him of a design to fire the building. We have not heard 
whether this led to more than the usual precautions, which, 
so far as Mr. Cooke is concerned, we know to have been 
most ample. The better opinion seems to be that the fire 
was «ccasioned by a stove-pipe in the dressing-room. 





The Oratorio.—Nearly 3000 persons from the most re- 
spectable portion of our population were drawn together at 
Chatham-street Chapel on Monday night, to hear the per- 
formance of Handel's master-piece, The Messiah, by the 
New-York Sacred Music Society. We have rarely witnessed 


imati , and do not recollect ever to have 
peat eden Ak teen Mr. Ward, of the Holliday-street Theatre, has signified his 


been presen’ imila ion where the attention of 
eee a iietenmmdhan pide engrossed by the in- || willingness to unite in any plan that may be suggested for the 


fluence of ‘heavenly harmony.’ The falling of a pin might | alleviation of Mr. Cooke, t 
have been beard in any part of the house upon the appearance | The Board of Brokers voted $500 to the Central Com- 
of Mde. Caradori Allan, and her brilliant execution of * Re- || mittee for the relief of the Poor, on Wednesday last. 

joice Ye” was followed by a universal murmur of applause. | The General Assembly of Rhode Island closed its January | 
This augurs well for the cause of musical science, and demon- || session on Saturday night last. A great mass of business has 
strates the fact that we only require perfect standards and | been transacted, much of it of an important character. But 








a 


Destructive Fires at Ballimore— Granite not Fire- Proof 
—The fine granite bacon store of Van Brunt & Co, Lexing. 
ton market square, was entirely destroyed » Mew on Sunda 
night. The granite pillars crumbled from action of he 
fire and water, and consequently the whole building wa, 
quickly a mass of ruins. Loss about $10,000, there being « 
policy ot $14,000 in the Firemen’s Company of that city 
The hide and leather store of Jacob Kolb, corner of Cheap. 
side and Lombard, was partially consumed the same night. 


Osage Indians.—The St. Louis Bulletin of Friday last 
gives the following warhke movement, on the North-Western 
fvontier :—" By the Hannibal Commercial Advertiser, of the 
18th inst. we learn that a band of Osage Indian warriors have 
made another descent upon the whites, and are committing 
outrages on their militia will again have to be ordered out 
for the purpose of expelling them from the State.” ; 





Franklin Bank Boston.—The Boston Atlas of Friday, con- 
tains the report of a joint special Commitice of the L. gisla- 
—_ appointed to examine into the doings of the Franklin 

ank. 

The reportexhibits the condition of the bank as irretrievably 
ruined; and it is not probable that one dollar of its large cir- 
culation will ever be redeemed. The principal debtor to the 
bank is the late cashier, whose indebtedness the report shows 
to be $120,815 79, and who is represented as destime of pro 
perty. Among the other assetts of the bank are $82 000 in 
its own stock, and $15,000 in that of the Lefuyeve Bank— 
neither ot which add to ite resources. The wbole real ectate 
of the bank is under uttachment to the amount of $75,000, 
and has been since assigned to the Government to recover the 
amount of deposites. The remaining assets of the bank are 
reported by the committee to be of little real value. The lia- 
bilities, including the capital stock, amount to $526 026 24. 
The bank has out $167,075, in post notes, and $142.345 in 
bank bills, and holds deposites to the amount of $144,440,— 
not one dollar of which will probably ever be paid. 





$4,000,000 Copital !—The public sheuld be on t’ eir guard 
when bills purporting to be issued by the ‘Ohio R. ilroad Co.’ 





examples to ensure the general cultivation of it in tins coun- |) little, comparatively, was laid over for the next session. 
try. ThexNew-¥York Sacred Music Society isa mostexcel- |; a ne “ese 
: . a The Illinoian™ is the name of a new Whig peper just 
lent foundation school ; and the great success with which it || : ° a : j 
. : . . | establivhed at Jacksonville, Illinois, by Josiah M. Lucas.— 
has met, proves that it is mainly to the efforts of such institu- I 3. 3. Seale end A, 8; Bechere, tans 

tions we must look for the advancement of thig delightful sei- ||" °" ” ie Danae 
ence in America. Thousands who possess the qualities to || Vagabond Amusements.—For the want of pockets to pick | 
shiue in this department, are prevented from attending thea- or hen-roosts to rob, certain candidates for the Penitentiary | 
tres by religious scruples; but here a'l meet upon a common || Westward have Leen recently practising on the credulity of | 
field, as if talent does exist, it is sure to be discovered and en- | the public by writing fictitious secounts of ‘horrible mur-| 
couraged. ; : ; | ders,” ‘stupendous frauds,’ and ‘dreadful fires,’ with a view, | 
The performance on Monday night was creditable in the | no doubt, of injuring the credit of reputable individuals, and 
highest degree to the powerful orchestra, and to the taste of | of creating distress in domestic circles. 
those whw attended. Such a combination of talent has never | 
before been brought together in this city upon an occasion of | 
the hind. Parts were assigned to Mde. Caradori, Mrs. 
Franklin, Brough, Jones, and Pearson—all of whom were in | 


fine voice, and acquitted themselves in the most reputable  berter served. In more than one instance the greatest in. 


manner. convenience and the deepest affliction have been caused by | 
A general wish has been expressed that the performance | these absurd impositions. f 


will be repeated, and it is to be hoped that the managers will || 
have it in their power to gratify the many who were prevent- 
ed from attending on Munday evening. 


We are no advo-| 
cates of the criminal code of ‘ Mr. Lynch,’ but think, never- | 
theless, that if Ais Honor had suffered his iron hand to fall 

upon these miscreants instead of some others that we have | 


in mind, both the public and the culprits would have been | 


Scarce three weeks have elapsed since the public were fa- 
| vored with the particulars of a most ‘diabolical murder’ | 
_ said to have been committed by a respectable young man (in 
Political Movements.—The mechanics of this city, oppos- || Indiana) upon his father. As might have been expected, their 
ed te the Sub Treasury Scheme, assembled at National Hall | relatives in the East were horror-struck, and suffered the 
on Tuesday evening last. The meeting was very large and || 6Teatest mental agony until the truth became known. 
: | Another hoax, which first a red in the ‘ Louisville Jour- 
highly respectable. John De Lamater was elected President. || ’ ppeared in teville Jour 


A similar meeting was called at Tammany Hall upon the | ped et ce vesthoemeee ccttig ge  2 
. 8. Ju- 


same evening, to sustain the views of the Adminis‘ration, and | 


to petition for a “ divorce of Bank and State.” The meeting lian and Clarenden F. Dix—the latter after murdering a clerk 


was numerously attended. by the name of Owen Parker, is represented as having shot 


‘ : , himself. 

As qrerwhelaing Ped of the Whige took place at Me- | The last of these mischievous jokes is in the share of a 
sanic Hall on Wednesday evening, upon which occasion Jon- || , Great Fire at Lexington,’ an account of which has been 
athan Thompson, Esq. was appointed President and Moses H. ; : - 

. : : : ‘ published in most of our city papers, We are assured that 
Grinnell and Simeon Draper, jr. Secretaries. Resolutions the whale efthic le ofsbcleation t 
condemning the Sub-Treasury Scheme were passed by accla- omen 
mation. 


The Herkimer County Journal, a Whig paper, has just 
appeared at Herkimer. 

The Washington Chronicle—tri-weekly—has just been 
started by the friends of Mr. Calhoun at the Metropolis. It 
supports State Rights and the Sub-Treasury scheme, and op- 
poses a National Bank and Abolition. No Presidential poli- 
tics as yet. Richard K. (‘ralle, Editor. 

Ee 
We are informed by a Pittsburg paper that one thousand 


flat boats have left that place the loaded with coal, 
worth, itis cagpesed, one million of detlane. 








Great Fire in Baltimore.—The Baltimore Chronicle gives 
us the particulars of a most destructive fire which occurred 
in that city on the morning of the 3d inst. It was first dis- 
covered in the spacious Theatre at the corner of Front and 
Low-streets, in the occupancy of Mr. Cooke as a Circus.— 
Four persons who were upon duty in the house had barely 
time to escape with their lives, when the whole edifice was 
immediatel, wrapped in fismes. The combustible nature of 
its contents, the scenery and decorations, nd the costly and | 











|| dated at Richmond, Obio, are off rd. The face ot the uo es 


| sates thar the Company was chartered by the Ohio Legisla- 
| ture in 1836, granting th ma right to operate on a capital of 
| 4,000,000 of Dollars! Such an ins itution bas never been 

[Prqua (Ohio) Cou: ier. 
| _ From the above it would appear that the notes of the ssid 
| Railroad Company area dead shave. They have found th ir 
way itto circu ation in this city wa copstdanehte + xtent, and 
have borne a tolerably fair character. [1 wauld be better for 
le to refuse these bills, as it is not very probable that any 

y will ever be so magnanimous as to redeem tem. 
_— a 


| chartered by our Legislature. 


Bounty of Wheat.—The Committce on Agriculture have 
reported a bill to the House, to encourage the production of 
Wheat in Massachusets. 11 grants a bounty of two dollas 
to every person who shall raise fifteen bushels of well cleans- 

ed wheat, and five cents a bushel for every bushel above fif- 
teen bushels; and to the person who shall raise the greatest 
| quantity of wheat on one farm, not less toan five hundred 
bushels, one hundred dollars. 
| Maine granted a bounty last year; and the consequence 
| has been the increase of her wheat crop to a million of bushels 

—whilst Massachusetts probably did not raise twenty thou- 
sand bushels. ‘ 





| | 

Great Gale at Mackinac.—Letters from Mackinne give 
uccounts of a tremendous hurricane there on the 8th and Ith 
ultimo, which demolished all the wharves but one, drove the 
light house on Bois Blanc Island. The weather Lad been 
very moderate, although there were nearly too feet of snow in 
the woods, with but little ice. The winds, however were 
severe, and during the gale the water rose two feet. The 
damage was very great. 

A Liberal Act.—To the proceeds of a benefit, $352, given 
to a widow whose only son was recently killed while ucting a 
fireman, Mr. Barry, Manager of the Tremont Theatre, Bor 
ton, added the present of $50. 

The Portland Railroad is completed. It connects the 
city with all parts of the country and extends through tbe 
Notch of the White Mountains. " Locomotives have alresdy 
reached there from Vermont and other distant places. 


The extensive Paper Mills of Messrs. Richard and Jobs 

M. Niles, situated at Poquonoc, Conn. were wholly consumed 
on the 29th ult. The property thus destroyed is estimated 
at nearly $40,000, of which $10,000 was covered by insur 
ance, 
A United States soldier at Fort Moultrie, (Charleston) 
named Higgins, was shot through the breast hy anotber sol 
dier afew days since, caused by some trifling dispute. Th¢ 
marderer is in jail, awaitirg his trial. 


The Alton Rioters, as we learn from the Telegraph of the 
24th ult. have had their trials before the City Court, and were 
severally acquitted. 


Dividend.—The Greenwich Insurance Com has de 
clared adividend of four per cent for the last six months p#y" 








able on the 1st February next. 
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SECOND VZRSE. 
In so fair a tempiec never 
Aught of ill lean one to come ; 








For the New- Yorker. 


SONNET—TO HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF OF HIS POEMS. 
SACREE young Poet! shall these relics be 
Shrined in high hearts with youthful ardor warm, 


Where Malice’s self would seek to shade no charm. 


The beautiful is change'ess: Death on thee 
Has set the signet of Eternity ! 
Sweet were thy early warblings, though the storm, 
Thou Bird of Genius! veiled thy morning sky : 
When thou wast nerving for a lofiier flight 
And nobler song, alas that thou shouldst die! 
As some fair star just risen in splendor bright, 
That promised long to grace the brow of Night, 
By its own fires consumed forsakes the sky, 





' Good will strive, and striving ever 
Minke so pure a shrine its heme ; 
Each the others? love bower 
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Say that care should cloud thy brow, 
She will be te thee a bicesing, 
_Ana a shield te her be thon. 





Reali avoid and darkness where it Tcieis 


Thus the Promethean spark that lit thy frame hath flown! 
Montrose, Fa. Dec. 1837. 


A. L. F. 





LINES, 


It seems but a3 2 moment since I heard 
Thy gentle voice come sweetly to mine ear, 
Soothing my griefs till holy thoughts were stirred 
From that deep fount whence flows Affection's tear, 
And bidding Misery's meagre train depart 
From the warm precincts of a bleeding heart. 


It seems but asa moment since I met 
Thy ceaseless smile of loveliness — light, 


Whore parting raya ~ beaming on me yet, 
Like sunset fading from the brow of ight— 

And felt upon on Ree ek thy fevered breath, 

And clasped thy hand now paralyzed in death! 


| 








Tt seems but as a moment since , the deuen 
Spoke to us kindly fromtheir grass-grown beds, 
In sunny Childhood's lov'’d and loving hi ours, 
When Time's rude wings swept gaily o'er our heads, 
And twilight shade and rovy ray of morn 
| Alike brought hopes and pleasures newly born. — M.E.J. 
Tioga Phenix. 
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